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INTRODUCTION 


The depressed classes have been the weakest consti¬ 
tuent of the Indian social structure. Their origin is 
shrouded in past mystery. According to a popular 
theory, chiefly propounded by western scholars, they 
are the descendant of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
northern and central Indian regions, attacked, conquer¬ 
ed and enslaved centuries ago by the Aryan invaders. 
But in south India it was only later on when the Brah- 
manic religion spread there, that all those aboriginals or 
Adi-Dravidians, who agreed to embrace it, were included 
as Shudras . Fresh inclusions of such people into the 
Brahraanic fold led to additions of new Shudra sub¬ 
castes. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, a politician, intellectual, 
and himself a member of the depressed classes, argued 
that the Shudras were Aryans and belonged to the 
Kshatriya class.i How far and which one of these con¬ 
troversial theories is correct is in itself a very difficult 
question to answer. However, it can reasonably be 
agreed “that the defeated and dispossessed sections of 
the Aryan and non-Aryan tribes were reduced to the 
position of the sudras, who came to be regarded as the 

1 See Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, Who Were the Shudras (Bombay, 
J947, reprint), Cbapt. VII. 



collective property of the conquerers”. 2 These Shudras, 
in course of time, degenerated into depressed classes. 

In the early Vedic period the population of the 
Shudras was not very considerable. 3 But from the later 
Vedic times it began to grow. By the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury their number had swollen to several millions. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century they were repor¬ 
ted to constitute about one-sixth of the total population 
of India. In various parts of the country they became 
known by different denominations, numbering more 
than 400. 4 Thus, for instance, in north and central 
India they were known as the Bhils, Chamars or 
Mochis, Mahars or Mahtars, Balmiki, Dom, Dhobi, 
Kahars, Kanjar, Khatik, Kori, Teli, Tharu; in Bombay, 
the Chuhar, Koli, Dhor, Mahar, Poilyas; in Bengal, the 
Chamar, Dom, Khatik, Mahar, Namsudras, Pasi, sunri; 
in south India, the Chakkiliyans, Madigas, Nayadis, 
Panchmas, and Ulladans. 

During the early stages of their birth in Indian society 
the Sfmdras did not suffer from disabilities. 5 But in the 
later Vedic times they lost their rights 6 and have since 
then been subjected to innumerable sufferings and dis¬ 
abilities. From birth to death they carried with them 
the abominable stigma ofuntouchability. It was a case 
of permanent hereditary s^ain which nothing could 
cleanse. 7 Not to talk of their touch, even their shadows 
were supposed to pollute the upper caste Hindus, special¬ 
ly the Brahmans. Hence they were segregated terri- 

2 Ram Sharan Sharma-5Wr*w In Ancient India (Delhi, Vara¬ 
nasi, Patna, 1958), p. 280. 

3 Ibid, 41. 

4 Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, The Untouchables (New Delhi, 1948), 
pp. 14-20. 

5 Ram Sharan Sharma, Op. Cit., p. 41. 

6 Ibid, p. 280. 

7 Dr. B.R. Ambedkar, The Urtouchables, p. 21. 



tonally from the rest of the society, and were forced to 
live in sordid and insanitary settlements outside the 
peripheries of the habitats of the upper caste Hindus, 
They were denied even the basic human right of using 
public wells, schools and temples. They are carrion, 
vermin, and food-crumbs left over by the upper castes. 
They were given to excessive intemperance. Custom 
obliged them to take to menial occupations which kept 
them down the social scale. Generally, they earned 
their livelihood by working as agricultural labourers, 
artisans, village servants and petty cultivators. Although 
the jobs, they performed, were of great value to the 
society, yet the income, they derived from them, was 
extremely poor. Hence they became victims of indeb¬ 
tedness, and eventually landed up as bonded slaves. 8 
Thus, in short, they were a lot of miserable creatures, 
socially ostracised, economically exploited and politi¬ 
cally deprived. Among the many reasons for their ago¬ 
nies and indignities the force of social tradition and 
lack of opportunities for their economic advancement 
were the most prominent. 

The above account is not intended to suggest that the 
upper caste Hindus were devoi of complete human 
sympathy. In ancient Indian history there are indivi¬ 
dual instances of upward social mobility of the 
members of the depressed classes. Vashishtha, the rever¬ 
end Guru of Ram Chandra had married Arundbati, the 
daughter of a Chandal; and the mother of Ved Vyas, the 
famed author of the four Vedas, was the daughter of a 
fisherman. Shudra-born Chandragupta had founded 
the mighty Mauryan Empire in India. The miseries of 
the depressed people attracted the attention, and arou¬ 
sed sensibilities, of the learned upper caste Hindus. 


8 It is only now that this disgraceful practice of bonded 
very has been abolished by our government. 



The Upanishads are illustrative of it. But these were 
simply philosophical protests from the rationalists; and 
these were so few that they could not succeed in break¬ 
ing effectively the rigidities of the basic structure of the 
Hindu religion and society. The Jains and the Budhists 
also raised their voice in protest against the social ine¬ 
qualities of the Hindu social system in general, and were 
particularly critical of the disabilities of the depressed 
classes. But in the face of the Brahmanic opposition 
even their enthusiasm faded away in course of time. The 
sensibilities of others seem to have been benumbed by 
the sheer weight of custom. Consequently, the depress¬ 
ed classes received very little sustained encouragement 
or support for their liberation from bondage. They had 
to identify themselves with the essentials of the Varna 
Organisation of the Hindu society, and have continued 
to suffer for all these centuries. Protests from the mem¬ 
bers of their own class during the medieaval times have 
also not been of much help to them. 

^ When India passed under the British dominance, the 
imperial rulers adopted a policy of laissez-faire and did 
little to promote the welfare of the depressed classes. 
But from the nineteenth century onwards the Christian 
missionaries and Indian socio-religious reformers began 
to vie with each other not only in advocating their 
cause, but also in providing them with an opportunity to 
free themselves from the age-old social slavery. In their 
welfare work for these classes the reformers were moti¬ 
vated partly by proselytisational and partly by humani¬ 
tarian motives. 9 Subsequently, the spread of western 
education, and the growth of urbanization, industry 
and modem means of communication helped to create a 


9 See Rajendra Singh Vatsa, The Growth of Humanitarianism 
In India 1&6Q-1914 , (Delhi University Ph. D. Thesis, 1969), 
Chapt. VIII. 



better climate for improving their condition. The rise 
of the nationalist movement for India’s political libera¬ 
tion, and an increasing awareness that a social regenera¬ 
tion was a pre-requisite for political liberation made it 
imperative for the upper castes to confer human rights 
on the members of the depressed classes. 

Accordingly, the leaders of various shades, ideologies, 
and socio-religious background came forward to plead 
their cause through their writings, published in con¬ 
temporary national journals, and speeches, delivered 
from public platforms. The magnitude of such writings 
and speeches is enormous. Some of the writings and 

speeches, that were produced in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, have been included in the present 
work. They represent views of a cross section of the 
politicians, religious and social reformers, bureaucrats, 
journalists and educationists, drawn from the various 
parts of the country, and a few of them from Great 
Britain. A careful perusal of them will reveal that all the 
leader s fe et c oncern about the miserable conditions of the 
depressed classes, but they held divergent views about 
the measures that could be employed to elevate them. 
Some of them argued that the spread of education among 
them was the panacea for all their ills. Others stressed the 

need for sympathetic treatment from the upper castes, for 
improving their food habits and personal hygiene, and 
for giving them better economic opportunities Some 
had faith in the voluntary exertions of the reformers, 
and were satisfied with what the British Government was 
doing for them. Others, like the Gaekar of Baroda, the 
Bishop of Madras, Valentine Chirol and G A. Natesan 

recognised the importance of the role of the government, 
criticised the British rulers for their apathy and appea¬ 
led to them to take a more active interest in the welfare 
of the depressed classes. In spite of these diversities what 
was common among them was their realisation of the 



need for and their keenness to work for the elevation of 
the depressed classes of India. Their welfare was consi¬ 
dered desirable in the interest of humanity, justice and 
national solidarity. Once the depressed millions were 
liberated socially, India could hope to achieve her poli¬ 
tical freedom, and could aspire to carve out for herself 
an honourable place in the community of the advanced 
nations of the world. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the vigorous 
efforts of our reformers and nationalists have started 
yielding results. There are signs of visible change in the 
mood of our society and in the status of our depressed 

classes. For the first time in our history the fathers of 
our constitution have laid down the statutary need for 
improving their lot, and have granted them the right of 
universal franchise and the right social and economic 
advancement. There is no doubt that in times to come 
these rights are bound to help them to attain complete 
freedom. 

With the exception of the Christian missionaries, who 
brought out a number of monographs on some of the sub¬ 
castes of the depressed classes primarily with a view to 
promoting their proselytisational endeavours, very few 
scholars have attempted an objective analysis of their con¬ 
ditions in our times; of our national social concern for 
their elevation and of the actual progress made in this 
direction. But now that our government and the enlight¬ 
ened leaders of our resurgent society have determined to 
wipe out the centuries old slavery of these classes, and 
since they themselves are coming forward to play an 
increasingly important role in various spheres of national 
life and activity, one can legitimately hope that the 
students of history, sociology and social anthropology 
will devote some of their labours not only to a study of 
the liberation of these classes, but also to an examina- 



tion of their performance in the social regeneration and 
national reconstruction of modern India. The present 
collection will be of same help to them. The general 
reader too will find it informative and absorbing. 

This book is a reprint of THE DEPRESSED CLASSES, 
which was originally published at the beginning of 
the second decade of the present century by G.A. 
Natesan, a liberal nationalist and humanitarian. The 
title of the book has been slightly modified, as the 
suffix OF INDIA has been added to it. Rut inside no 
change has been made. The names of the authors with 
all their affixes and suffixes have been retained so as to 
preserve the original layout of the book. 

Gitanjali Prakashan deserves appreciation for bring¬ 
ing out this book and for placing it once again in the 
hands of the readers. 


New Delhi, 7 January 1977 


Rajendra Singh Vatsa 




The Depressed Classes* of India 

BY 

HIS HIGHNESS THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA 

I 

T HE description of the classes with which this article 
deals as depressed or tower is not satisfactory, A 
better epithet would be untouchable , the significance of 
which has varied at different times as the provinces, 
castes and communities of India have varied. To cal! 
them “depressed” is to use too elastic a term, for, as 
Mr. Justice Chandavarkar has put it, the whole of the 
population of India, even the Brahmin himself, is in a 
depressed condition. He will, therefore, think of them 
as “untouchable”, and this article is written with the fer¬ 
vent hope that it may do something towards causing 
those of this country who are truly patriotic to realise 
how harmful the theory of untouchableness is to us, as 
a people and as a nation. Few of us realise that these 
untouchables number, according to Mr, Sindhe, about 
six crores, one-fifth of the population. 

The question of improving the condition of these 
depressed classes is one which affects not only them but 
also the whole of Indian society : on its solution depends 


♦Reprinted from “The Indian Review”, December, 1909. 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES OF INDIA 


one phase of the regeneration of India. In the political 
world a struggle has commenced for wider self-govern¬ 
ment and greater racial equality. The same principles 
which impel us to ask for political justice for ourselves, 
should actuate us to show social justice to each other. 
The fact that our higher classes who have so long treated 
numbers of their countrymen with injustice and inhuma¬ 
nity, should now be coming forward to raise them to 
that equality, which is by nature their right, is a sign 
that the wider ideals derived from our foreign education 
and contact with Western thought, have opened our eyes 
to shortcomings which have, owing to the conservative 
nature of our minds, so long remained unnoticed. By 
the sincerity of our efforts to uplift the depressed classes 
we shall be judged fit to achieve the objects of our 
national desire. 

The system which divides us into innumerable castes 
claiming to rise by minutely graduated steps from the 
Pariah to the Brahmin is a whole tissue of injustice, 
splitting men, equal by nature, into divisions, high and 
low, based not on the natural standard of personal 
qualities but on the accident of birth. The eternal 
struggle between caste and caste for social superiority 
has become a source of constant ill-feeling in these days. 
The human desire to help the members of one’s caste also 
leads to nepotism—heart burning and consequent mutual 
distrust. In other words, there is disunion where union 
is so eminently needed to enable us to take rank as a 
nation. Let us do away with these artificial hindrances 
to union. To remove the disabilities of the depressed 
classes and to unite the sub-castes are the first steps in 
that direction. 

What can we do to improve the condition of the 
depressed classes ? First, let us see what their difficulties 
are: the disabilities from which they suffer. Want of 
education is practically universal among them, but this 



HIS highness the gaekwar of baroda 

cannot have been the cause of their fall, 
so-called higher classes of India share in the*"general 
ignorance. Unlike them, however, they are unable to 
attend the ordinary schools owing to the idea that it is 
pollution to touch them. To do so is to commit a sin 
offensive alike to religion and to conventional morality. 
Of professions as a means of livelihood these depressed 
classes have a very small choice. Here too the supposed 
pollution of their touch comes in their way. On every 
hand we find that the peculiar difficulty from which they 
suffer in addition to others which they share with other 
classes is their untouchableness . To improve the condition 
of this class then we must first get rid of this idea. Tube 
subsequent measures for their elevation will be the same 
as those we must use for other backward classes. 

What is this untouchableness ? It is a peculiarly Indian 
idea, hard for others to grasp. Japan is probably the 
only other country that had this institution and there it 
was done away with when she suddenly shook herself 
free of her old superstitions and other similar obstacles 
to national progress. Two grounds are usually adduced 
in support of this doctrine of pollution by touch. 

The common man, who never bothers to search for 
the reason of a practice which is sanctioned by custom 
or by what he calls religion, believes it sin to touch one 
of the depressed classes, the expiation for which is a 
bath, the shaving of the face, or the handing over of a 
substantial fine to the Brahmins. Fortunately, in practice, 
it is found that the law, divine though it is supposed to 
be, is more honoured in the breach than in the obser¬ 
vance. For instance, the penance can be avoided by the 
sprinkling of water or by the touch—of a Mahomedmt . 
That his fathers did it before him, and that the nebulous 
collection of custom and superstition which dots duty 
for religion with him prescribes it, satisfies his reason. 
You cannot argue with him, for, his religion is beyond 
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argument, being based on facts which—if written—are 
more or less inaccessible, and not open to logical attack. J 
The more educated put forward a complicated occult 
theory in justification of this practice. Beyond the human 
from invisible to ordinary mortals floats his nebulous 
body, his aura, composed of the material which decided 
the composition of his nature, his character, his morals. 
When one touches another the aura of both, projecting 
beyond their material visible bodies, interpenetrate each 
other. If one of the two happens to be a low man of 
bad morals his objectionable aura sticks to the pure aura 
of the other and this, acting on his self, spoils his morals 
and character. I do not pretend to comprehend this 
theory. I have set it forth as I received it. It seems to 
me, however, that it argues too much. It requires us to 
avoid contact with all evil-minded people, even bad 
Brahmins . This, however, we never see done. On the 
other hand, to refuse to touch all the depressed classes 
on this ground is to assume that every single individual 
of these classes is an evil man with impure aura floating 
round him. This also does not accord with experience. 
Some of the most depressed of these classes have pro¬ 
duced persons who by their saintliness earned an all-India 
reputation, and respect even from Brahmins and other 
high castes. Rohidas, a shoe-maker, Chokha-Mela, a 
Mahar, and Sena, a barber, are the most famous 
instances. Further the less educated will assert that 
differentiation is justifiable because the lower classes are 
dirty, have bad habits, eat unclean food. This is equiva¬ 
lent to saying that all dirty men must be avoided, and 
that we should not distinguish between the really good 
and the really bad—a proposition which the proud 
descendant of the old Aryan will hesitate to accept. 
Moreover, who will be bold enough to say finally what 
are good, or what are bad habits ? Has not the food of 
the Hindus varied from time to time ? 
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The grades of penal touch vary and I believe the 
penance differs according to the gravity of the offence, 
I do not propose to go into this Penal Code of super¬ 
stitious offences and substantial punishments, the result 
of which is not to promote the happiness of humanity 
but rather to prevent the healthy development of society. 
There is not a punishment where the priest himself does 
not gain pecuniarily, which fact at once stamps the system 
as unsound. 


II 

One possible explanation of this practice may be race- 
prejudice, under which we know from history that when 
two races come together as conquerors and conquered, 
dominant and subordinate, they mix with each other and 
are merged if they are almost equally developed, provided 
there is no special religious or other barrier. Where, 
however, one race is highly developed and the other is 
barbarous there is a tendency for the superior race to 
put barriers round itself. The Spaniards going to Brazil 
and Mexico become mixed with the cultivated Indian 
tribes inhabiting those countries, the English and the 
French going amongst the wilder tribes farther North 
kept comparatively unmixed. The Negroes and the 
Americans in the United States of America could not 
unite ; for, the few instances of inter-marriages were so 
unpopular among the dominant race that a very strong 
moral prohibition of such unions came into existence. 
The refusal of the American to any intermixture was 
deliberate, a matter of choice not of religion. Occasio¬ 
nally we have seen objection to intermixture based on 
economic reasons. This is illustrated by the watchword 
of modem Australia and South Africa where the popular 
leaders call for a White Australia and South Africa 
owing to economic competition. Such have been in his- 
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tory some of the possible explanations of the existence 
of barriers between class and class due to either racial 
animosities, economic jealousies, time of stress and 
trouble, or the want of easy communications. 

There seems to be no country in the civilised world* 
save India, where the power of religion has been used as 
a force to divide man from his kith and kin. 

Sanctity is a peculiarly Hindu idea. It is a distorted 
version of mental and physical purity. The more sanctity 
we possess the nearer we suppose ourselves to God. It 
is lost by touching objects of less or no sanctity and 
restored by a bath or at most by a paltry unmeaning 
ceremony of expiation. To touch a dead animal or 
leather destroys sanctity, so does the touch of some of 
the animals, and the scale goes on rising through grades 
and shades of sanctity through depressed classes, a class 
lower than our own, untonsured widows, though mem¬ 
bers of the family, till it culminates among some 
Vaishnavas who cannot eat food cooked by their own 
wives. It is pollution, it is loss of sanctity to do so. 
What can be more absurd ! It is probably a survival of 
ancient undue fondness for unmeaning ceremonials and 
barbaric sacrifices which has remained unaffected by the 
reforming genius of Buddha. The polluting power of a 
cat is very small, of a dog is greater, but nothing equals 
the pollution of a Pariah. The degrading of a man below 
beasts is the culminating point of this fabric of sanctity. 
People who are brought up under such a system owing 
to familiarity with it never notice how inequitable it is. 
Now that we do realise it, let us do away with it and 
show ourselves just to millions of our fellow-creatures. 
Has not Ramdas said: 


^ t #¥ % sr# i Pprat 11 

FTH I Ttff 5pfaT3T WT II 
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ftcsr Iforeft If i <Tfr felnr *rlf ii 
wtft i If44 i i forrr n 
3trt mr wre i wTfRjr *r*r 3T*r a 

(TR3TPT 

[Oh ! of what kind this sanctity is which is polluted by 
touch ! Thou makest an outward show of ablution, medi¬ 
tation, application of Teela and wearing of garlands 
while inwardly thou art bubbling with anger. Thou 
always subjectest thy person to penance but art not 
absolved from doubt. Thou makest an outward demon¬ 
stration but intellect touches not thy person. All is vain 
without firm faith, says Dasa.] 

Not external but internal purity should be the goal ; 
otherwise in the place of trust and sympathy there will 
be jealousy and want of confidence ; instead of concord 
and unity there will be discord and difference—a state 
of things which must prevent the highest development 
of the powers of man. 

The question of the elevation of these classes is many- 
sided. On the social side we have to raise and educate 
them ; on the economic side we have to throw open 
the professions to them. Since their untouchableness is 
at the bottom of the difficulty, and since the whole theory 
is regarded as having the sanction of religion we must 
also consider the religious side of the question, under 
which we find that it is simply an aspect of the general 
question of caste, which divides men into divisions based 
not on personal merit but on the mere accident of birth. 

Was this originally so ? It is urged that the word 
Varna was originally intended to differentiate the Aryan 
from the aboriginal, the illuminaU from the degenerate 
savage, and that the Aryans became in process of time 
divided into four classes according to their respective 
social functions and natural intelligence. According to 
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Bhagawad-Gita the Varnas were not castes determined 
by birth but by Guna and Karma —"gtrr f^TFirr:” 
They were not rigid but under pressure of circumstances 
ultimately seem to have stiffened into associations 
somewhat like the modern Trades Unions. Again the 
following quotation from Apasthumba further supports 
my point:— 

srrcf: STOTT I ?TTTT TTTT m 

ta; i srrcffofcrr ^t ^j#TOcTh:: i 3m tt qqrq- 

TrpTTRrr I ^riwscETffctq- qifg; qx q^TT I 

v V- 1 *\ 

'KtSTB^T Tf^cnTTO^f^rf^Tfe: sftt3TT I WcTt- 

^ * 

i 

[The Aryas quite clean, shall cook the food for 
Vaishvadeva. The cook shall not speak, cough or sneeze 
facing the food. On touching the hair, limbs or clothing 
he shall wash the hand in water. Or, the cooks may be 
the Shudras who are in the service of the Aryas. The 
regimen of ablution shall be the same as that of the 
masters. They shall besides daily shave the head, the 
beard, and the limbs, and clip the nails. They shall bathe 
and wash the clothing. Or let them shave only on 
Ashtamees or Parvas. When the food has been cooked 
out of sight, the devotee shall heat it in the fire and 
sprinkle water on it; thereby it is sanctified for Devas.] 

The vindication of any practice, however, does not 
rest with authority ; it must be tested in the light of 
Science and Reason. 

Such was the case in the old Vedic times. Now instead 
of the four plastic Varnas we find rigid castes in number 
several times four. They find no mention in the Vedas ; 
the Puranas recognize only a few of them and yet any 
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Hindu will insist on a religious warrant for the existence 
of every one of them. He will also tell you that his Hin¬ 
duism is based on the Vedas and the Puranas ! The 
Hindu Sadhus and Poets of the 16th and 17th Centuries 
such as Ramdas, Tukaram, Tulsidas, Kabir, Nanak, 
Chaitanya and others have occasionally recorded their 
protests against divisions based on birth. They sang of 
the unity of the Supreme Soul; it is for us to apply their 
teaching to our every-day life in the treatment of the 
various embodiments of that spirit, to secure equality of 
opportunity to every man for self-improvement. Nowhere 
is there any authority for the present system under which 
personal merit is nothing, birth everything. 

Those who have been brought up in a society where 
certain classes are habitually treated as inferior, become 
so accustomed to the practice that they are never led 
to question its reasonableness. When education and a 
growing intelligence lead them to see that a system of 
castes exists nowhere else in the civilized world, they 
.are loth to accept the conclusion that the practice with 
which they are familiar is unjust. Thus they are forced 
to seek shelter behind extravagant theories of aura and 
heredity . Accustomed from childhood to regard them¬ 
selves as little tin gods , far superior to those depressed 
classes, however depressed and depraved they themselves 
may be, they adopt towards them a proud and contemp¬ 
tuous attitude. We have not only depressed them, but 
have so arranged matters that they may always remain 
so by refusing them education. 

They are denied the advantage of social sympathy 
-and industrial aid. They are debarred from communal 
■co-operation, and the influence for good arising out of 
free intercourse with their neighbours. We have shut 
the door of public service against them; we have with¬ 
held from them the full and free use of hospitals, of 
public inns, public conveyances, wells and even temples. 
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This treatment has also harmed society in that it has 
prevented the full development of its morality, which 
has more or less remained customary, instead of deve¬ 
loping into the self-conscious type. 

Again from the material stand point, though it is. 
daily becoming more difficult for them to obtain the 
necessities of life, though prices are tending upwards 
all over the world, we refuse them opportunities of 
earning their living. Menial service is denied them, as 
they cannot touch our food or even enter our houses. 
They are handicapped in the business world owing to 
their untouchable ness. 

To sum up, the theory of untouchableness aims at 
keeping these classes for ever deprived of the benefits of 
civilization, the solace of education and society. 

Ill 

Idle to suppose it will always be so. The time must, 
come when these people will realise the absurdity and 
injustice of the theory. Let us anticipate the day of 
their awakening by ourselves extending to them the 
hand of friendship and help. It is gratifying to see 
several Christian Missions, the Arya and Prarthana. 
Samajas and the Theosophical Societies doing good 
work in their own way to improve the condition and 
raise the status of these people. Sadhu Ramdas in. 
whom there was an almost ideal blend of the spiritual 
with the practical, says : Sanskrit Quotation. 

gaawif i t* g# wt# 11 * 

snfilRnrar Sr wm&m i it 

[One should feel pain at the affliction of others^ 
rejoice in their happiness and draw all living beings- 
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towards oneself with good words.] 

The course of conduct here prescribed is such as a 
real lover of his country will willingly adopt. If we 
cannot give them absolute equality let us at least treat 
them not worse than Mahomedans or Christian converts. 

I have stated the nature of the evil. What can I 
suggest as remedies to meet it ? Civilised society is 
constituted of Government and people. In the face of 
this obvious social and religious evil. Government, 
though its powers are limited, can do something. A 
Government, within easy reach of the latest thought, 
with unlimited moral and material resources, such as 
there is in India, should not remain content with simply 
asserting the equality of all men under the common 
law and maintaining order, but must sympathetically 
see from time to time that the different sections of its 
subjects are provided with ample means of progress and 
that they are allowed and do use freely all possible 
facilities afforded them for bettering themselves. Many 
of the Indian States where they are at all alive to the 
true functions of Government, owing to less elevating 
surroundings or out of nervousness fear to strike out a 
new path : but find it expedient and less troublesome 
to follow the policy of laissezfaire and to walk in the 
footsteps of the highest Government in India, whose 
declared policy is to let the social and religious matters 
of the people alone except where questions of grave 
importance are involved. When one-sixth of the people 
are in a chronically depressed and ignorant condition, 
no Government can afford to ignore the urgent necessity 
of doing what it can for their elevation. 

At the same time, however willing a Government 
may be to remedy these evils, the effectual removal of 
these disabilities must ultimately depend upon the good 
sense of society itself. We must purify our religious 
ideals. Religion must not be allowed to interfere with 
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our progress individually and collectively. Millions have 
in the past been driven by this treatment to desert 
Hinduism for the Crescent and the Cross. Thousand are 
doing so every year. Can Hindus contemplate without 
alarm this annually increasing diminution in their num¬ 
ber ? The religion which commands the trampling down 
of millions of our fellows into perpetual ignorance, and 
consequent vice, disease and misery, is a false one. I 
have, I trust, shown that the theory of untouchableness 
is against the spirit of the Hindu religion and seems to 
be inconsistent with the high standard of intellectual 
development displayed by them in their metaphysical 
writings. In its origin the theory may have been based 
on social necessities : these have long since passed 
away, but the theory remains and long custom gives it 
the force of religion. As soon as we began to treat all 
our religious theories as inviolable, not withstanding 
changing circumstances, so soon our religion became a 
stumbiing-block, an obstacle to progress. Last but 
not least in importance, the true corrective lies in the 
hands of the depressed classes themselves—they must 
improve themselves in every way and assert their claim 
to just treatment without making themselves trouble¬ 
some to their neighbours and without neglecting their 
duties, humble though they may be, but on which the 
health and comforts of the society depends. 

Let us as a nation take warning from history. No 
country which has remained under the domination of 
priestly-class has ever thrived. Spain to-day has sunk 
from her former high estate, and is but a third-rate 
power, her former place as a world-power having been 
taken by England whose progress began with the throw¬ 
ing off of the yoke of clericalism. 

I can quite understand the difficulty involved in giving 
up one’s inherited ideals of thought and custom, especi¬ 
ally in Conservative India. If the Indian people wish 
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to progress and to make the most of their national influ¬ 
ence they must consciously give up these old false ideals 
and open their eyes to the light of progress, in which 
not one class, or many classes, but all shall share. 
Men are asking for a Constitution by which they may 
limit the powers of Princes and Governments; they 
neglect to limit the tyrannical and despotic sway of 
religion, which is crushing the life out of our people, by 
driving out of them all sense of personal pride, all indi¬ 
viduality and ambition. 

At a certain period of development, when knowledge 
is confined to the few, men will consent to be directed 
not by their own reason, but by the authority of the 
priestly-class. That time has passed. There is no room 
in the world of today for such priests as are little gods 
with an exaggerated idea of their own importance insist¬ 
ing on their infallibility, content with ignorance, con¬ 
temptuous of knowledge. Priests of this kind are a drag 
on the wheel of progress. Instead of ministering to the 
people, they are their bad angels. 

Finally, we must open our eyes to the situation. 
While other countries regard a large population as a 
source of strength we deliberately refuse to use as a 
national asset one-sixth of our number. 

We have heard of the Yellow Peril. We have read 
of the War Lord of Europe, expressing nervousness at 
the prospect of a United China whose enormous popu¬ 
lation commands respect. 

Germany itself where the population is becoming 
daily larger is making astonishing progress in influence 
and prosperity, France, on the other hand, seems to 
be losing ground. Her leaders cry out against the deli¬ 
berate limitation of families which is race-suicide. Here 
in India we are committing the greater crime of National 
Suicide. We are approaching a time when the world 
will ask of us, educated men, an account of our 
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stewardship. How have we helped our country to take 
its place amongst the nations of the world ? Surely it is 
time that we should take steps to join hands with these 
untouchable millions and so be able to claim justice, 
respect and influence as a united people. 
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BY MR. AMBIKA CHAR AN MUZUMDAR 


T HE question about the Depressed Classes which is 
now happily engaging the attention of our public men 
in almost every province is a complex one and presents, 
in its wider aspects, difficulties of no ordinary character 
both from a social as well as religious point of view, 
while its importance as a political problem cannot 
certainly be overestimated. No one seriously applying 
his mind to a practical solution of this knotty question 
can fail to be impressed not only with the magnitude 
and the intricate nature of the task before him, but 
also with the pressing necessity that has arisen for its 
speedy solution. We must, however, first form a clear 
conception of the question, possess a firm grasp of what 
we are really about, carefully mark out the lines of least 
resistance and then proceed step by step along the pro¬ 
cesses through which it has to be solved. No vague and 
indefinite generalization, no sweeping declamation and 
no mere sentimental exhortations will advance us one 
step towards the practical solution of this question. 
In the first place, who are the depressed classes ? And 
what are the facts which constitute their depression ? 
The Poilyas in Bombay, the Pariahs in Madras and the 

Reprinted from “The Indian Review”, January, DIO 
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Namasudras in Bengal are generally understood to form 
these classes; but in Bengal at all events they embrace 
a much wider area. Strictly speaking the Shahas and 
the Subarnabaniks , the Kahars and the Kaivarthas , the 
weavers and the washermen, as well as many other 
smaller communities, are in some sense included 
among the summerged population, with this difference 
that with the exception of the Shahas and the Subarna¬ 
baniks , who form the bulk of the mercantile community, 
the other communities are neither so large, nor so 
important as the Namasudras, and are therefore ordi¬ 
narily left out of calculation. There are more than 
18 lakhs of Namasudras in United Bengal and about 
another 2 lakhs in Behar and other parts of the country. 
There are therefore over 20 lakhs of Namasudras who 
form the bulk of the depressed classes and have accor¬ 
dingly so prominently engaged the attention of our 
public men. Then as to what actually constitutes their 
depression people are not wanting who in their honest 
but mistaken zeal for the amelioration of the condition 
of these depressed classes have been led so far as to 
declare an open crusade against the caste system and 
thereby rendered the question still more complicated 
and difficult of settlement. The caste system may be 
the ane of Hindu society; but it is not the immediate 
grievance of the depressed classes, and no practical 
reformer would be justified, in my opinion, in raising 
false hopes and extravagant aspirations which cannot 
now be fulfilled. Neither intermarriage nor inter-dining 
forms any part of the real question at issue and these 
points can only be raised to defeat the object of the 
movement that has been started. The superior classes 
in Bengal mainly consist of the brahmins , the Vaidyas 
and the Kayasthas . They are bound by the caste, 
system, they neither intermarry nor inter dine and yet 
they together form the elevated classes. The real test 
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rather lies in another direction and happily presents 
much less difficulty. There is one characteristic which 
is common to all the depressed classes and which so 
broadly differentiates them from the superior classes. 
The water offered or even touched by these unfortunate 
people is an abomination to the proud oligarchy and 
they are inadmissible in any of its social functions 
except perhaps to serve and to wait at a respectable 
distance. In short, if they are indispensable, they are 
simply untouchable . This is what constitutes the primary 
disqualification of these submerged populations which 
is naturally so galling to their feelings and sentiments. 
As a necessary corollary to this irrational arrangement 
they are hemmed in by a forced cordon which comple¬ 
tely separates them not only from the superior classes, 
but also from those accessories which are always so 
indispensable in a social organization. Thus they have 
been arbitrarily deprived of the services of the barber, 
washerman, the bearer and the sweeper. In vain one 
would seek the help of the true Shastras for a justifica¬ 
tion of this arbitrary arrangement; for these the oracles 
are dumb. The Shastras have nowhere enjoined these 
disqualifications on these unfortunate people. But 
such is the tyranny of settled facts and such the conser¬ 
vation of time-honoured or dishonoured custom or 
usage that even these people themselves are now some¬ 
times born with the conviction that they are just where 
their lot has destined them to be. It may be that much 
of this degradation was originally due to their unclean 
manners and habits and still more to their supposed 
affinity with the aborigines in the country. But by far 
the most potent cause of their submission was their 
abject poverty and dense ignorance. The Shakes and 
the Subarnabaniks against whom the ban of society was 
even stronger and more rigid, but who now form the 
backbone of the mercantile community and are now 
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following closely at the heels of the upper classes in 
point of education and refinement, have been able in a 
perceptible measure to hold their own against these 
absurd regulations and little do they now care where 
society has placed them in its arbitrary classification. 
Slowly but steadily they are creeping along overstepping 
the line of demarcation and a tottering society no longer 
able to resist, their inroad is gradually making room 
for them in the confederacy. Of the other minorities, 
some have under more favourable circumstances been 
quietly admitted into the charmed circle, while the rest 
are silently suffering these indignities not because they 
are dead to the sense of degradation, but because from 
their insignificance they are unable to make their voices 
heard and their protests felt. But the Namasudras who 
form the bulk of the agricultural population and are 
nearly equal to the Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayasthas 
put together can no longer be so easily ignored. They 
are a growing people and have naturally attracted the 
attention of those who have interested themselves in the 
solution of the problem. How very absurd and ludi¬ 
crous the social rules are with regard to these useful 
and innocent members of society, toiling day and night 
for the support of the middle classes and the luxuries 
of those “great unemployed” whom the merest accident 
of birth has placed above all considerations other than 
those of their own happiness, may be judged from a 
mere glance at some of the grotesque observances and 
arbitrary practices of the present day Hindu society. 
The Tulsi and the Bel leaves are both equally sacred 
offerings in a Hindu’s daily worship; but while the 
Namasudra is freely allowed to procure the one, he is 
not permitted to touch the other. The reason is quite 
obvious, the latter belong to a big thorny tree quite 
difficult of ascent, while the former are of a smal l plant 
within easy reach of a Brahminical hand. For the miw 
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reason the Namasudra can obtain the lotus from the 
prickly plant of the lake, the abode of the snake, but 
he is precluded from gathering the marl gold which 
adorns the roadside garden. The highest Brahmin in 
Bengal has not the slightest scruple to drink the sweet 
date-palm juice as his morning and evening beverage 
from the hands of the Namasudra or even of the Mussal- 
man; but even the holy water of the sacred Ganges 
becomes polluted when drawn by either of them. In 
vain one asks for a rational explanation of these irra¬ 
tional differences and inconsistent practices. The Shas- 
tras are helpless and everything ultimately resolves itself 
into settled fact. But it is not the superior Hindus alone 
who are responsible for the degradation of the Namasu- 
dras . A Christian Government, ever so loud in justly 
denouncing the evils of Hindu society, is not also wholly 
free from the charge. In 1892, I had the privilege of 
respectfully drawing the attention of the Government of 
Bengal through its jail Department to the degrading 
treatment to which the Namasudras as a class are sub¬ 
jected in Bengal jails. The Bengal Jail Code very reason¬ 
ably provides that a prisoner in Jail may be employed 
in such works as are ordinarily permissible to him as a 
free man, The Namasudra in an agriculturist and is 
nowhere a sweeper by profession. But a subservient 
Pundit , who should now be nameless, was found to 
throw me overboard in the name of the Shastras, which 
however was neither quoted nor referred to. Since then 
several eminent Pundits in United Bengal have been 
consulted and they all agree in saying that the Namasu¬ 
dras are neither Chan dais nor sweepers and they cannot 
therefore legally or legitimately be treated as such within 
the Jails in the terms of the Regulations. But perhaps 
we need not accuse an alien Governments always pressed 
for economy in an extravagant administration only at 
the expense of the children of the soil, so long as we 
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ourselves are not prepared to grant these depressed 
classes their legitimate status in our society. However 
catholic the spirit of Hindu religion may be in other 
respects it suffers from one initial defect which has 
become the bane of its social organization. That defect 
is its exclusiveness and intolerance. It is governed on 
the principle of exclusion and not of expansion. It 
possesses manifold pretexts for ejecting many from its 
fold, but none to admit any within its charmed circle. 
By this process Hindu society has been gradually thinn¬ 
ing its rank. At the end of every decade that passes it 
has to count its losses, while other communities count 
their gains. The bulk of the Mahomedan population 
in Eastern Bengal, who have by their numerical strength 
completely thrown the Hindus overboard in regard to 
the Reform Scheme, what are they ? They are neither 
Arabs nor Afghans, Moghuls nor Pathans. Full 75 
per cent, of them are Hindus converted to the Islamic 
faith not more than a few generations back. Christianity 
also has absorbed a fair percentage of these submerged 
population. If you keep them out, they are bound to 
fall a prey to other communities which are more rational 
in their social organization and present advantages 
which are so stubbornly denied in your system. It is 
the penalty of exclusiveness everywhere ordained by 
retributive justice. Thus the political aspect of the 
question is still more serious. 

We often complain, not without justice, that our 
representations are more often than not slighted and 
our protests unheeded by our Rulers. But the reason 
for this regrettable state of things is not perhaps too 
far to seek. We cannot apply to our protests and repre¬ 
sentations the heavy weight and momentum of the 
masses. The intimate connection between political 
agitation and national solidarity must be realized and 
the weight of a people’s demand must be measured 
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not simply by its invincible logic, but also by its irre¬ 
sistible volume and density. In England, the Lords 
and the Commons appeal to the country at a time of 
crisis and the country voices forth the mandate of the 
nation. But have we got a country to appeal to and 
is the voice of the nation heard in the din of our politi¬ 
cal struggle ? The nation do not live in the parks and 
squares of our great Cities; but they are to be sought 
for in the remote villages and largely among the vast 
submerged population. How long. Oh how long! are 
we to drift 1 Drifting and drifting we have nearly stran¬ 
ded the barque of our society and the fate of the nation 
is trembling in the balance. In this supreme hour of 
national collapse we must summon our courage, screw 
up our energies, forget all sins of omission and commis¬ 
sion, put fresh steam and join all hands to save the 
nation from a complete shipwreck. The world is chang¬ 
ing, time is marching in its onward progress; they refuse 
to wait for your Shastras and your immemorial custom 
or usages. Remember that even if you madly persist, 
the question will solve itself and then the result may be 
disastrous to the nation. The attempt at the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of the depressed classes need not 
be a revolutionary one. Let us begin with the removal 
of the senseless restrictions and disqualification noticed 
above. Make the water touched by them acceptable, 
allow the barbers, the washermen and the bearers to 
serve them on equal terms with the higher classes and 
treat them as human beings in our social functions. 
And. above all, let us make some substantial arrange¬ 
ment for their education the want of which is the root- 
cause of their degradation. The Faridpur District Asso¬ 
ciation has taken a practical step towards this last direc¬ 
tion by establishing about 25 schools among the sub¬ 
merged population of the district; but what are two 
dozens of schools amongst a scattered population of 
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over 3 lakhs of people ? The movement should be 
expanded and placed on a thoroughly organized basis. 
In conclusion, I think, it is but fair that I should make 
an appeal to the Namasudras also and refer to a very 
deplorable and suicidal tendency of which they them¬ 
selves stand guilty in certain quarters. To my deepest 
regret I have found those among them who have recei¬ 
ved some sort of education exhibiting a spirit of rebell¬ 
ion and thereby making the task of the reformer still 
more difficult. They want to retaliate by refusing to 
work for the other classes even for proper wages and to 
associate with them even in such functions as are already 
permissible to them. They apparently forget that the 
more they dissociate from the upper classes the more 
they increase the distance and widen the gulf between 
them. There is a tide in the affairs of men, and if the 
Namasudras in Bengal fail to take advantage of the 
splendid opportunity which is presented to them of 
elevating their condition after ages of darkness and 
depression the fault may not wholly belong to those 
who may have been primarily responsible for their 
depressed condition. 
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BY MR. B. DE» I. C. S. 


H IS Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has written a 
very thoughtful article in the December number 
of The Indian Review on the depressed, submerged or 
untouchable castes of India. This has been followed by 
another article on the same classes by Mr. Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar in the January number. His Highness 
has, with a very laudable solicitude for the welfare of 
the country, exhorted the Hindus to rid themselves of 
the tyrannical and despotic sway of religion which is 
crushing the life out of our people, by driving out of 
them all sense of personal pride, all individuality and 
ambition. He says elsewhere that we must purify our 
religious ideals. Religion must not be allowed to inter¬ 
fere with our progress individually and collectively. 

The religion which commands the trampling down of 
millions of our fellows into perpetual ignorance, and 
consequent vice, disease and misery is a false one. 

Now it may be said in the first place that Hinduism 
nowhere commands this. It is more the customs of the 
people than their religion which does it; but there can 
be no doubt that these customs have received the sanc¬ 
tion of the accepted religion of the land and are upheld 


*Reprioted from “The Indian Review”, February, 1910. 
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by the teachers of that religion and followed by the 
orthodox classes of the community. It may be said also 
that, even if it is granted that Hinduism commands the 
trampling down of the depressed classes, the question 
would arise, a question which is of vital importance to 
us, as to what we could substitute for it. It is not desired 
that the population of India should in a body become 
either Christians or Mahommedans. The Gaekwar deplores 
the fact that millions have in the past been driven by the 
treatment, which they have received from the higher 
classes of the Hindu community, to desert Hinduism for 
the Crescent or the Cross, and thousands are doing so 
every years. 

If Hinduism is to be abandoned either partially or 
wholly and neither Christianity nor Islam is to be adop¬ 
ted as our National religion, then, the only alternative 
which would be left for us would be to accept some form 
of monotheism as our National religion. This would 
perhaps be a consummation to be devoutly wished for ; 
but is it at all likely that the masses would accept and 
would find their mental and spiritual consolation in an 
abstract religion like this. The question is an extremely 
thorny and difficult one ; it opens out long and limitless 
vistas of discussion and argument and it would be the 
height of folishness to dogmatise on it. Probably the 
best solution would be, and I submit it with the greatest 
diffidence and humility, to purge Hinduism of all the 
crudities, puerilities and mistakes with which it has been 
overloaded in the course of centuries and to retain the 
name for the purest and most rational form of it, which 
the people, or the wisest and most cultured among them, 
can devise or imagine. 

The Gaekwar, it will be seen, has gone to the root of 
the matter. On the other hand Mr. Ambika Charan 
Muzumdar has only touched the fringe of it. He believes 
that the matter is capable of a very easy solution. He 
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is of opinion that although the caste system may be the 
bane of Hindu Society, it is not the immediate grievance 
of the depressed classes ; and no practical reformer 
would be justified in raising false hopes and extravagant 
aspirations which cannot now be fulfilled. He would 
therefore not attempt to touch the caste system ; but 
would simply remove the stigma of untouchableness 
from these classes. 

I am afraid that Mr. Muzumdar has been able to 
adopt this opinion only by confining his outlook to the 
depressed classes in his own district and in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Bengal; but the question of these 
classes is not beset with so many difficulties in Bengal 
as it is in other parts of India. Sir Herbert Risley, in 
“The People of India” (Appendix II. Social Statistics) 
does not place any castes in Bengal in the category of 
those whose touch pollutes, as he does in the case of the 
other provinces or rather ethnological divisions of India. 
The Namasudras for whom Mr. Muzumdar pleads are 
placed in class VI, and there is another class—,namely, 
class VII. below it and there are animistic or other 
unclassified classes below these again. Class VII, is sub¬ 
divided into two subclasses : (a) Unclean feeders who 
aggregate 1,192,592 souls and (b) scavengers who total 
352,655 souls. The animistic and other unclassified castes 
aggregate 1,898,457 souls. None of even these classes, 
not to mention the Namasudras, has, however, been 
described as untouchable and I can say from my expe¬ 
rience of both Faridpur and Khulna, where I have served 
as Distict Officer that the question of the Namasudras 
or any other castes polluting the higher castes by either 
touch or approach does not arise anywhere in Bengal 
in the acute from in which it arise in Madras and else¬ 
where. 

In Madras, or rather in the Dravidian tract which 
includes the Madras Presidency, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
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Travancore and Cochin, there are no fewer than five 
classes aggregating 19,294,021 souls, whose touch in the 
case of one class is supposed to pollute, and in the case 
of the other four it actually pollutes, while there is one 
class aggregating 7,755,901 souls which pollute even 
without touching. Mr. Anantha Krishna Iyer, in his very 
interesting work on the Cochin tribes and castes, says 
of the Nayadis, whom he describes as the Chandal as of 
the plains, that they can with much difficulty cross 
public roads. They pollute a Brahmin by approaching 
him within a distance of 300 feet. Of another caste the 
Uiiadans whom he describes as the lowest caste among 
the pure Malayali Hindus and animistic castes of Cochin, 
he says that the approach of a member of this caste 
within a distance of 84 feet pollutes Brahmins and all 
the higher castes including the Sudras (Nairs). Of an¬ 
other caste the Parayans who numbered 8,841 souls at 
the last census he says that the approach of a member of 
it carries pollution to members of the higher castes to 
about half a furlong. They cannot walk along the public 
roads, nor in the vicinity of houses occupied by people 
of the higher castes. 

# The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
;even these low castes, these despised and submerged 
^classes contend for superiority and precedence among one 
another. The Nayadis, although they are the lowest of 
the castes, do not partake of food prepared by Pulayans 
or Parayans. The Uiiadans, Nayadis, Palayans and 
Parayans pollute one another by touch and approach. 
The Parayans do not eat at the hands of Uiiadans, 
Nayadis, Pulayans. 

It appears to me that, although the wish to raise the 
depressed classes and to ameliorate their miserable lot 
is extremely laudable, those who are endeavouring to 
grapple with the question before attempting to do away 
with the division of the community into the higher castes 
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are taking the problem at the wrong end ; and any half¬ 
hearted attempt to solve it without touching the caste 
system as a whole is altogether illogical and futile and 
is bound to end in total failure, ft appears to me that 
the proper way of attacking the problem is to strike at 
the root of the caste system. Unfortunately the vast 
majority of Hindus still believe in and cling to the caste 
system, and even among those who are persuaded that 
it is the bane of Hindu Society, or at all events that 
whatever good it might have done at one time in 
consolidating Hindu Society, it cannot do anything but 
harm to it in its present condition, there are few who 
will openly and publicly say so, and fewer still who will 
do anything to defy its rules. There are various Hindu 
reformers who are attempting to do away with illogical 
rules affecting the different castes or to remove the diffe¬ 
rences and divisions which exist among the different 
sections of a particular caste ,* but as I have already 
said there are few who either feel inclined or are bold 
enough to strike at the root of the system. 

There can be no doubt that it would require courage 
of a very high order in one who professes to be a Hindu 
to run full tilt against the caste system ; and yet how 
can one hope to ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
or untouchable castes without doing so. It appears to 
me that before we attempt the Herculean task of lifting 
up the submerged classes it would be more logical, as 
well as, easier, to attempt to obliterate the difference 
between the high castes, and to make the section of the 
community which comprises them one homogenous 
whole. Would it not, comparatively speaking, be easier 
to make the Brahmins, the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas, 
to take the three superior castes of Bengal, to forget 
their differences than to induce the members of any of 
these castes to admit the Namasudras, not to mention 
the Nayadis or Ulladans of Southern India, or the Bhils 
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and Chamars of Northern India to any kind of equality 
with them. Both tasks are difficult enough and it is quite 
possible that neither will be achieved within the next 
few decades and yet I venture to think that it would be 
easier to induce the members of the various high castes 
to intermarry or interdine than to induce any of them to 
intermarry or interdine with members of any of the 
castes whose touch or approach carries pollution and 
defilement. First, let the higher castes forget and obli¬ 
terate the differences and divisions among themselves ; 
it would then be comparatively easy for members of the 
new homogenous body comprising the high castes to 
extend the hand of fellowship and equality to the 
trampled down millions of the depressed classes. The 
two processes may even go on simultaneously ; but I 
cannot at all conceive how the latter can precede the 
former. 

Let us suppose for one moment that we determine 
not to interfere in any way with the Hindu religion and 
the caste system, so far as it affects the superior castes, 
but only attempt to do away with the stigma which 
attaches to the depressed classes and say that their touch 
or approach will no longer pollute members of the 
higher castes, then the following questions will arise and 
will have to be faced. Who is vested with the authority 
to pass such an ordinance or will pass it, so that it will 
be accepted by the people or even by a majority of 
them ? Then again, even if it is granted for arguments 
sake that such an ordinance has been passed and accep¬ 
ted, how will it ameliorate the condition of the classes 
for whose benefit it will be passed ? To what place in 
the system will these classes be relegated ? Will they 
irpm a separate caste or will they be amalgamated with 
the lowest of the castes whose touch or approach does 
not defile ? In the former case will their lot be in any 
way better than what it is now and in the latter will they 



not drag down to their own level the caste with which 
they will be amalgamated ? 

I think I have succeeded in showing that the attempt 
to ameliorate the condition of the depressed classes 
without previously or at least simultaneously striking at 
the root of the caste system and obliterating the diffe¬ 
rences and divisions among the higher castes is likely to 
end in total failure. The higher classes, at least the 
educated and cultured portions of those classes, do not 
justify the caste system. I think that many of them 
secretly, and even publicly, at least in theory, admit that 
it is the bane of Hindu Society ; but there are few who 
would publicly and practically avow this; and still 
fewer who would carry it out in practice. It may be 
harsh and impolitic to say so but there can be no doubt 
that many things are either openly done in Hindu 
Society or done under a thin and more or less transparent 
veil which those who do them will be loth to avow 
publicly. Hinduism has in many matters given the go-by 
to the substance and has taken the emblem or the 
shadow to its bosom. The Gaekwar has referred to this 
in his remarks about the Hindu ideas of sanctity ; it is 
the same in respect of purity, decency and many other 
matters which are of the most vital importance in connec¬ 
tion with the welfare of the community. I cannot say 
that Hindu Society is wrose in this respect than others 
on a similar or even higher plane of civilization ; but let 
not the members of that Society forget the beam in their 
own eyes in the contemplation of the mote in the eyes of 
their neighbours. Let every thoughtful and cultured 
member of that Society carefully ponder over these 
matters, let him think how Hindu Society is rent and 
divided and how the depressed classes are living in abject 
misery and let him honestly and sincerely do what lies in 
his power to remedy these evils. 



IV.* 


BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


I N every nation we find, as the basis of the social 
Pyramid, a large class of people, ignorant, degraded, 
unclean in language and habits, people, who perform 
many tasks which are necessary for society, but who 
are despised and neglected by the very Society to whose 
needs they minister. In England, this class is called the 
‘submerged tenth/ forming, as it does, one-tenth of the 
total population. It is ever on the verge of starvation, 
and the least extra pressure sends it over the edge. It 
suffers chronically from under-nutrition, and is a prey to 
the diseases which spring therefrom. It is prolific, like 
all creatures in whom the nervous system is of a low 
type, but its children die off rapidly, ill-nourished, 
rickety, often malformed. Its better type consists of 
unskilled labourers, who perform the roughest work, 
scavengers, sweepers, navvies, casual dock-laborers, 
costermongers; and into it, forming its worse type, drift 
all the wastrels of Society, the drunkards, the loafers, 
the ooafpely dissolute, the tramps, the vagabonds, the 
clumsily criminal, the ruffians. The first type is, as a 
rule, honest and industrious the second ought to be under 
continued control, and forced to labour sufficiently to 
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earn its bread. In India, this class forms one-sixth of the 
total population, and goes by the generic name of the 
‘depressed classes.’ It springs from the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, conquered and enslaved by 
Aryan invaders, but has a civilisation behind it, in 
differing from its English congener. It is composed 
people whose ancestors lived a fairly cultivated life, and 
has been recruited by the illegitimate offspring of the 
conquering Aryans, so it is now a hybrid race with 
many intermixed varieties. It is drunken and utter 
indifferent to cleanliness, whether of food, person or 
dwelling; but marriage is accompanied with some slight 
formality, children are kindly treated, and there is very 
little brutality, violence or criminality. Criminal com¬ 
munities, such as hereditary thieves, live apart, and do 
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the huge bulk of the depressed. They are gentle, docile, 
as a rule industrious, pathetically submissive, merry 
enough when not in actual want, with a bright though 
generally very limited intelligence; of truth and the civic 
virtues they are for the most part utterly devoid—how 
should they be anything else?—but they are affectionate, 
greatefui for the slightest kindness, and with much 
‘natural religion*’ In fact, they offer good material for 
simple and useful though humble civic life, very much 
better material than is found im the lowest strata of 
Western lands. But they have been shamefully treated by 
their conquerors, who have shewn to them the uttermost 
contempt and scorn. Even now, they scurry off the road 
if a Hindu of a superior class comes along; if the latter 
is forced to speak to one, he speaks from a distance; if he 
has to pay him for anything, he throws the money om 
the ground, and the other must pick it up; even if* 
against all his surroundings, a man of this class is sober* 
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despised. Nothing that he can do makes him anything 
but a social pariah, a social outeaste; his only social 
salvation lies in his becoming a Christian or a Mahome- 
dan, but, for the most part, these people cling, with 
pathetic affection, to the Hinduism which flouts and 
outrages them. 

What can be done for them by those who feel the 
barbarity of the treatment meted out to them by those 
who feel that the Indians who demand freedom should 
shew respect to others, and give to others a share of the 
consideration they claim for themselves? 

Here, as everywhere, education is the lever by which 
we may hope to raise them, but a difficulty arises at the 
outset, for one class of the community, moved by a 
noble feeling of compassion and benevolence, but not 
adding thereto a careful and detailed consideration of 
the conditions, demands for the children of the parish 
community admission to the schools freequented by the 
sons of the higher classes, and charges with lack of 
brother-hood those who are not in favor of this policy. 
It becomes therefore necessary to ask whether brother¬ 
hood is to mean levelling down, and whether it is usual 
in a family to treat the elder children and the babies in 
exactly the same way. It is a zeal not according to know¬ 
ledge—and not according to nature—which would substi¬ 
tute equality for brotherhood, and demand from the cul¬ 
tured and refined that they should forfeit the hardly won 
fruits of the educations, of generations in order to create 
an artificial equality, as disastrous to the progress of the 
future as It would be useless for the improvement of the 
present. The children of the depressed classes need, first of 
ai, to be taught cleanliness, outside decency of behavior, 
and the earliest rudiments of education, religion and 
morality. Their bodies, at present, are ill-odorous and 
fold, with the liquor and strong-smelling foods out of 
which for generations they have been built up; it will 
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need some generations of purer food and living to make 
their bodies fit to sit in the close neighbourhood of a 
school-room with children who have received bodies 
from an ancestry trained in habits of exquisite personal 
cleanliness, and fed on pure food-stuffs. We have to 
raise the depressed classes to a similar level of physical 
purity, not to drag down the clean to the level of the 
dirty, and until this is done close association is undesira¬ 
ble. We are not blaming these children, nor their parents, 
for being what they are; we are stating a mere palpable 
fact. The first daily lesson in a school for these children 
should be a bath, and the putting on of a clean cloth, 
and the second should be a meal of clean wholesome 
food; those primary needs cannot be supplied in a school 
intended for children who take their daily bath in the 
early morning, and who come to school wellfed. 

Another difficulty that faces teachers of these children 
are the contagious diseases that are bred from dirt; to 
take one example, eye-disease, wholly due to neglect, is 
one of the most common and ‘catching’ complaints 
among them. In our Panchama schools in Madras, the 
teachers are ever on the alert to detect and check this, 
and the children’s eyes are daily washed and disease is 
thus prevented. But is it to be expected that fathers and 
mothers, whose daily care protects their children from 
such dirty diseases should deliberately expose them at 
school to this infection? 

Nor are the manners and habits of these forlorn little 
ones desirable things to be imitated by g^tly-nurtured 
children. Good manners, for instance, are the result of 
continual and rigid self-control, and of consideration for 
the comfort and convenience of others; children learn 
manners chiefly by imitation from well-bred parents and 
teachers and, secondarily, by suitable precept and reproof-.. 
if, at the school, they are to be made to asioctaie with 
children not thus trained, they will <pkfciy fail into; the. 
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ways which they see around them. For, until good habits 
are rendered fixed by long practice, it is far easier to be 
slipshod than accurate, to be careless than careful. 
Ought the children of families in which good manners 
and courtesy are hereditary, to be robbed of their heri¬ 
tage, a robbery that enriches no one, but drags the 
whole nation down? Gentle speech, well-modulated 
voice, pleasant ways, these are the valuable results of 
long culture, and to let them be swamped out is no 
true brotherhood. Rather should we try to share them 
with our younger brothers by training them as we have 
ourselves been trained. 

In England, it has never been regarded as desirable to 
educate boys or girls of all classes side by side, and such 
grotesque equalising of the unequal would be scouted. 
Eton and Harrow are admittedly the schools for the 
higher classes; Rugby and Winchester are also schools 
for gentlemen’s sons, though some-what less aristocratic. 
Then come a number of schools, frequented chiefly by 
sons of the provincial middle class. Then the Board 
Schools, where the sons of artisans and the general 
manual labour classes are taught; and below all these, for 
the waifs and strays, are the ‘ragged schools,’ the 
name of which indicates the type of their scholars, and 
the numerous charitable institutions. A man in England 
who proposed that ragged school-children should be 
admitted to Eton and Harrow would not be argued with, 
but laughed at. Here when a similiar proposition is made 
In the name of brotherhood, people seem ashamed to 
point out frankly its absurdity, and they do not realise 
that the proposal is merely a violent reaction against 
the cruel wrongs wMeh have been inflicted on the 
depressedelasses, the outcry of an awakened- conscience, 
which hasnot yet ha&time to call right 1 reason to guide 
its .etnePticp&vIt 1 issometimes said that - Government 
sefeoolspay mo atteatlon to social differences; therein 
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they show that they are essentially ‘foreign’ in their 
spirit. They would not deal so with the sons of their 
own people, though they may be careless of the sons 
of Indians, and lump them all together, clean and dirty 
alike. It is very easy to see the difference of ‘tone’ in the 
youths when only the sons of the cultured classes are 
admitted to a school, and it is to the interest of the 
Indians that they should send their sons where they are 
guarded from coarse influences as Englishmen guard 
their own sons in England. 

It is scarcely likely that I urge this on my Indian 
brethren from indifference to the suffering: for 34 years 
I have worked for those who suffer; but, perhaps because 
I have so long been in close touch with them, I know 
that they are not at present fit to corns into association 
with children of happier surroundings. As I used to say 
to my Socialist friends: “If you think that these people 
in the slums are your equals, why labor to change the 
evil conditions? I think the conditions largely make 
them the ignorant and brutal people they are, so I want 
to change them.” I know now that the conditions do 
not make the people, but that it is the drunken and dirty 
people who cause the conditions, and that the wastrels 
before mentioned, born under good conditions, come 
into these because they are their natural home; none the 
less, the environment reacts on the organism though it 
does not create it, and prolongs the existence of the 
worse qualities and retards the growth of the good. We, 
who have outgrown these conditions, can help our 
youngers to grow out of them more quickly they can do 
if we leave them to their own unassisted efforts. And 
hence the duty and responsibility which lie upon us of 
improving both the surroundings and the characters of 
the depressed classes by every means in our power* 
shortening the period of their lives in this stage, and 
utilising our knowledge in their favour. By teaching their 
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children the dements of right living, we draw out and 
cultivate the germinal powers of the soul, and by checking 
and repressing the faults which are manifest, by impro¬ 
ving their food and their environment, we help to build 
better bodies suitable for the more unfolded souls. This 
is the help we both can, and ought to, give to these our 
successors in the stage of the world, and small will be 
our claim to the help of the greater Ones, if we refuse 
our help to these little ones of the human race. How 
shall we dare to plead to the Lords of Compassion to 
stoop to us and help us to rise, unless we, in our turn, 
stoop to those below us, and seek to raise them up? 



V* 


BYLALALAJPAT RAl 


I T is a matter of great satisfaction that the necessity 
of taking some steps to ameliorate the condition of 
the depressed classes and uplifting the untouchables from 
their present wretched position has begun to be recognis¬ 
ed so well and so widely. The question has come to the 
forefront of the practical questions of the day, and there 
seems to be a near prospect of unanimity amongst educat¬ 
ed Hindus as to the necessity, justice, and humanity of 
the measure. The enlightened among the orthodox Hindus 
have made a promising beginning under the lead of the 
Theosophical Society. The cries of Ram Mohan Roy, 
Dayanand, Vivekanand, Ranade and Ram Tirath, have 
after all begun to be heard. The heart of the nation seems 
to have been touched. Even the uneducated seem to be 
getting conscious of the inevitableness of the reform. The 
movement is no more ridiculed. It has passed that stage 
and is being seriously opposed by the most bigoted of 
the orthodox. The serious opposition which was made to 
its being included in the agenda of the first Hindu Con¬ 
ference held at Lahore in October 1909 betokened a 
healthy and encouraging growth of public opinion in the 
matter. The opposition, led by a few fanatics of one of 


* Reprinted from “The Indian Review,” for May, 1910. 
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the provincial Sanatana Sabhas, expressed dismay not at 
the subject, having been in all probability thrust in, accor¬ 
ding to them, by the heretics of the Arya Samaj, but at 
the fact of some amongst the most prominent leaders of 
the Sanatan Dharma having consented to the programme. 
The cry of “religion in danger” was raised in all earnest¬ 
ness, resolutions were passed expressing surprise at the 
conduct of their leaders, suggesting that probably they 
had been imposed upon by the “enemy” and appealing 
to them to retrace their steps and save the faith. Circular 
letters with copies of the resolutions were forwarded to 
the offending leaders and the other Sanatana Sabhas 
asking the former to undo the mischief done on pain of 
forfeiting their leadership, and the latter to agitate and 
raise a storm with a view to have the subject excluded 
from the programme. Angry letters were addressed to 
the press and a sort of a storm in a tea-pot was actually 
raised. The response however was not what the opposi¬ 
tion expected. True, earnest and prominent Sanatanists 
were not wanting who objected to go back and started 
“forward.” The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
an Arya Samajist, hinted at the subject in his address of 
welcome without making it offensive to any one. The 
President, a Sanatanht , dwelt on it at length explicitly 
and was vociferously cheered which unmistakably showed 
the temper of the house. The opposition now took refuge 
in strategy, cajoled, flattered, threatened and, last but 
not least, begged of the leaders to save their faces. The 
President was evidently prevailed upon to be indulgent to 
speakers on the resolutions preceding the objectionable 
one, and thus eventually the opposition won the day by 
having it declared that there was no time to take up the 
remaining subjects including the one relating to the de¬ 
pressed classes. Now, what does all this signify ? Simply, 
that the matter has caught the public mind great and 
herculean efforts are needed to keep it in the background 
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or to defend the wall of superstition that separates it from 
the sunny land of practical wisdom. The wall was ap¬ 
parently impregnable so long as it was assailed by sallies 
of abstract justice, reason and humanity. There was a 
breach, however, the moment it was attacked in the 
name and on the authority of the Scripture and Shastras . 
The garrison is still holding out, but the number of brea¬ 
ches made has rendered the position of the defenders un¬ 
tenable and the victory of the besiegers seems to be 
assured. The day is not far distant when the besieged 
will acknowledge that the efforts to keep out the besieged 
were grounded on a regrettable misunderstanding and the 
latter were and are the best friends and devoted servants 
of the former. Yes, it is a very hopeful sign of the times 
that even His Holiness the Jagat Guru, one of the present 
Shankarachariyas of the Deccan, has spoken out in favour 
of the reform, and the propaganda is catching. The 
greatest possible credit is due to H. H. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda for being one of the earliest in the field and for 
setting an example of great value to his brother chiefs 
and ruling princes. His paper on the subject in the 
January number of the Indian Review is a masterpiece and 
clearly reflects his nobility of mind. So far then, the 
progress made is very encouraging, though the full realiza¬ 
tion of the hopes of the reformer is yet far distant. All 
we can say at present is that a good beginning has been 
made and that the final success is no more in doubt. 
What, however, is required to assure an early victory is, 
in the first place, constant, persistent hammering and a 
readiness to push on the work with zeal, energy and cou¬ 
rage, and, in the second place, that the matter should 
take precedence of many which look more important on 
the surface, but the importance of which mainly consists 
in their bringing easy fame and applause to their pursuers. 
The keynote to the whole situation is social efficiency. 
There can be no nation without it. You may cry, you 
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may shriek, you may howl, but the one is a condition 
precedent of the other. Social efficiency, needed to make 
us a nation, cannot be achieved without the co-operation 
of the classes known as the depressed classes. 

There can be no unity, no solidarity, so long as they 
are what they are at present. They must come up and 
occupy their proper place in the social hierarchy before 
we can, with perfect truth, call ourselves a nation. At 
present they are nowhere. They are with us, it is true, 
but they are not of us. Their fidelity is being put to a 
severe strain and unless we recognise the justice and hu¬ 
manity of their cause and recognise it in time, no blame 
could attach to them if they were to separate themselves 
from us and join the ranks of those who are neither with 
us nor of us. Humanity, justice and self-interest, they are 
all ranged on the side of this urgent reform. But what is 
of greater value and should be prominently brought out 
is that the authority of national tradition, of national 
history and of national scriptures (the Shastras) is also 
on our side. 

It is not right to say that the authority of the shastras 
is against it. The doctrine and the practise of repentance 
by penance, of prayaschitta , of purification by tapa 9 gnan 
and dan is as old as the Himalayas and as eternal as the 
vedas . The vedas and the vedangas , the shruti and the 
smrith , itihas (history) and purana (tradition) all give hope 
and chance to the fallen and the degraded. In olden 
times the fall was only a personal fall and not a heredita¬ 
ry one. The children of the fallen could rise to a position 
even higher than the one originally occupied by their 
fallen parent, and that was logical because in the ancient 
shastras there was nothing to bar the admission of the 
non-Aryans into the religion as well as the social hierarchy 
of the Aryas. The Brahmanas, the Upanishads, and the 
Puranas give sufficient instances of such admissions. The 
Smritis and the Shastras lay down elaborate rules for the 
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ceremonies that attended these admissions. The ceremoni¬ 
al was originally very simple. It grew complex and elabor¬ 
ate with the growth of rigidity in the caste system, till 
eventually the castes were almost closed and new admis¬ 
sion became very very rare. In the nineteenth century 
the question was first raised in the Punjab by the late 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati who challenged the priest¬ 
hood to explain away or deny the authorities he cited in 
support of his proposition. The matter attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the then Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, (the 
father of H. H. the present Maharaja) Shri Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. He called upon the Pandits of Kashi to 
examine the authorities relied upon by Swami Dayananda 
and pronounce upon them. The sympathies of H. H. were 
partially with those who advocated the re-admission of 
those who had left Hinduism or had been turned out of 
it, for some reason or other. As a result of the researches 
made under the orders of H. H., a book was printed and 
published which collected all the authorities in support of 
the re-admission of the outcastes of Hinduism in one 
volume. This book is called “Ranbir Prakash*’ and was 
published by and under the authority of H. H. In this 
book the Pandits pronounced in favour of the re-admis¬ 
sion of those who had themselves renounced the ancestral 
faith. It was yet too early for them to go farther. The 
Arya Samajists, however, refused to stand there and have 
since taken several steps forward. They argue that it is 
only a corollary of the position conceded by the Pandits 
of Kashi at the instance of Maharaja Ranbir Singh that 
the outcastes and others similarly situated as most of the 
so-called depressed classes are, should have chances of 
bettering their position and rising in the social scale. The 
first thing which the Arya Samajists in the Punjab have 
established is religious equality for all who join the Samaj, 
whether Hindus or non-Hindus, men and women of the 
higher castes or of the so-called depressed classes. They 
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have gone a step further and invested the latter with the 
sacred thread. The wisdom and the legitimacy of the latter 
step is questionable. It causes unnecessary irritation and 
friction and retards the progress of the movement ap¬ 
preciably. The next thing which the Arya Samajists aim 
at, is the social equality of all who join the Samaj. They 
have not yet attained it to the extent of having free inter¬ 
marriages between the different castes. They have to a 
very great extent broken the barriers of subcastes, but 
they still marry within caste. It is true a few inter-mar¬ 
riages between different castes have taken place, but the 
exceptions only prove the rule. In the same way a few 
marriages of high caste people with the members of the 
depressed classes admitted into the Arya Samaj have taken 
place, but if my memory is to be relied upon, the girls of 
the latter have been taken as wives by the boys of the 
former. Progress in this direction must necessarily be 
slow and I am quite at one with Babu Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar that we should for some time proceed on the 
lines of least resistance. In the Punjab, the first thing 
which the Arya Samajists achieve by the admission of the 
untouchables into their fold is to make them touchable. 
The congregational and other public meetings of the 
Arya Samaj are freely attended by all members of the 
Arya Samaj whoever they were before they joined the 
Samaj and by Sanatanists, Mahomedans, and Christians 
too. The converted untouchables thus sit on the same 
carpets and benches with the highest of Hindus and no 
objection is raised by any. The first sign of resentment 
comes when the former attempt to draw water from the 
same wells as are used by the Hindus. In some places, 
the opposition succeeds and the converted untouchables 
are successfully ousted. In others it fails and the latter 
establish their right to use the same wells with the other 
Hindus. In the matter of inter-dining there is much free¬ 
dom even amongst the highest sects of Hindus in the 
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Punjab. The converted untouchables are thus easily as¬ 
similated and in a short time become undistinguishable 
from other touchable Hindus. The movement is thus pro¬ 
ceeding satisfactorily, but outside the Ana Samaj no¬ 
thing is being done in the cause of the untouchables. In 
the Arya Samaj, too, the cause is only one of the many 
causes and reforms advocated and furthered by the Samaj. 
The importance of the subject, however, demands an ex¬ 
clusive organisation pledged to the reform with ample 
funds and plenty of energy and sacrifice to back it. 
People look forward to the newly started Hindu Sabha to 
take up the matter in right earnest, but it appears that 
august body is engaged in more important work than 
the uplifting and the elevation of the depressed classes is 
supposed to be. They seem to care more for Legislative 
Councils and things of that nature than for the danger 
which the Hindu community runs by neglecting its back¬ 
ward classes. 

What is most urgently needed for these classes is ed¬ 
ucation which will produce leaders and reformers from 
amongst themselves and which will give them a status 
and position in the social organism. It is in the best 
interests of the nation that the education of these classes 
should be taken in hand and pushed on with zeal and 
courage. The education of these classes will also materi¬ 
ally conduce to the solution of our economic problems. 
Here is valuable material going to waste and rotting 
without giving full value to the country. All honour then 
to those who are devoting their time, energy and money 
to the cause of these unfortunate classes whom the co¬ 
untry and its leaders have neglected so long and so much. 



VI* 


BY THE HON’BLE MR. GOKHALE 


M R. President and Gentlemen,—The propositon 
which has been entrusted to me runs thus : 

“That this Conference holds that the present degraded 
condition of the low castes is, in itself and from the 
national point of view, unsatisfactory, and is of opinion 
that every well-wisher of the country should consider it 
his duty to do all he can to raise their moral and social 
condition by trying to rouse self-respect in these classes 
and placing facilities for education and employment 
within their reach.” 

Gentlemen, I hope I am not given to the use of 
unnecessarily strong language and yet I must say that 
this resolution is not as strongly worded as it should 
have been. The condition of the low castes—it is pain¬ 
ful to call them low castes—is not only unsatisfactory 
as this resolution says,—it is so deplorable that it con¬ 
stitutes a grave blot on our social arrangements : and, 
further, the attitude of our educated men towards this 
class is profoundly painful and humiliating. I do not 
propose to deal with this subject as an antiquarian ; 
I only want to make a few general observations from 
the standpoint of justice, humanity, and national self- 

* Speech delivered at the Dharwar Social Conference held on 
April 27th, 1903. 
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interest. I think all fair-minded persons will have to 
admit that it is absolutely monstrous that a class of 
human beings, with bodies similar to our own, with 
brains that can think and with hearts that can feel, 
should be perpetually condemned to a low life of utter 
wretchedness, servitude and mental and moral degra¬ 
dation, and that permanent barriers should be placed 
in their way so that it should be impossible for them 
ever to overcome them and improve their lot. This is 
deeply revolting to our sense of justice. I believe one 
has only to put oneself mentally into their place to 
realize how grievous this injustice is. We may touch a 
cat, we may touch a dog, we may touch any other 
animal, but the touch of these human beings is pollu¬ 
tion ! And so complete is now the mental degradation 
of these people that they themselves see nothing in such 
treatment to resent, that they acquiesce in it as though 
nothing better than that was their due. 

“turn the search-light inwards.” 

I remember a speech delivered 7 or 8 years ago by 
the late Mr. Ranade in Bombay, under the auspices of 
the Hindu Union Club. That was a time when public 
feeling ran high in India on the subject of the treat¬ 
ment which our people were receiving in South Africa. 
Our friend, Mr. Gandhi, had come here on a brief visit 
from South Africa and he was telling us how our people 
were treated in Natal and Cape Colony and the Trans¬ 
vaal—how they were not allowed to walk on footpaths 
or travel in first-class carriages on the railway, how they 
were not admitted into hotels and so forth. Public feel¬ 
ing, in consequence, was deeply stirred, and we all felt 
that it was a mockery that we should be called British 
subjects, when we were treated like this in Great 
Britain’s colonies. Mr. Ranade felt this just as keenly 
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as any one else. He had been a never-failing adviser of 
Mr. Gandhi, and has carried on a regular correspon¬ 
dence with him. But it was Mr. Ranade’s peculiar 
greatness that he always utilized occasions of excitement 
to give a proper turn to the national mind and cultivate 
its sense of proportion. And so, when every one was 
expressing himself in indignant terms about the treat¬ 
ment which our countrymen were receiving in South 
Africa, Mr. Ranade came forward to ask if we had no 
sins of our own to answer for in that direction. I do 
not exactly remember the title of his address. I think 
it was “Turn the search-light inwards,” or some such 
thing. But I remember that it was a great speech— 
one of the greatest that I have ever been privileged to 
hear. He began in characteristic fashion, expressing 
deep sympathy with the Indians in South Africa in 
the struggle they were manfully carrying on. He rejoiced 
that the people of India had awakened to a sense of 
position of their countrymen abroad, and he felt con¬ 
vinced that this awakening was a sign of the fact that 
the dead bones in the valley were once again becoming 
instinct with life. But he proceeded to ask:—“Was this 
sympathy with the oppressed and down trodden Indians 
to be confined to those of our countrymen only who 
had gone out of India ? Or was it to be general and 
to be extended to all cases where there was oppression 
and injustice ?” It was easy, he said, to denounce foreig¬ 
ners, but those who did so were bound in common 
fairness to look into themselves and see if they were 
absolutely blameless in the matter. He then described 
the manner in which members of low caste were treated 
by our own community in different parts of India. It 
was a description, which filled the audience with feelings 
of deep shame and pain and indignation. And Mr. 
Ranade very justly asked whether it was for those 
who tolerated such disgraceful oppression and injustice 
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in their own country to indulge in all that denuncia¬ 
tion of the people of South Africa. This question, there¬ 
fore, is, in the first place, a question of sheer justice. 

“A QUESTION OF HUMANITY** 

Next, as I have already said, it is a question of huma¬ 
nity. It is sometimes urged that if we have our castes, 
the people in the West have their classes, and, after all, 
there is not much difference between the two. A little 
reflection will, however, show that the analogy is quite 
fallacious. The classes of the West are a perfectly 
elastic institution, and not rigid or cast-iron like our 
castes. Mr. Chamberlain, who is the most masterful 
personage in the British Empire to-day, was at one 
time a shoemaker and then a screwmaker. Of course, 
he did not make shoes himself, but that was the trade 
by which he made money. Mr. Chamberlain to-day dines 
with Royalty, and mixes with the highest in the land 
on terms of absolute equality. Will a shoemaker ever 
be able to rise in India in the social scale in a similar 
fashion, no matter how gifted by nature he might be ? 
A great writer has said that castes are eminently useful 
for the preservation of society, but that they are utterly 
unsuited for purposes of progress. And this I think is 
perfectly true. If you want to stand where you were a 
thousand years ago, the system of castes need not be 
modified in any material degree. If, however, you want 
to emerge out of the slough in which you have long 
remained sunk, it will not do for you to insist on a 
rigid adherence to cast. Modern civilisation has accep¬ 
ted greater equality for all as its watch word, as against 
privilege and exclusiveness, which were the root-ideas 
of the old world. And the larger humanity of these days 
requires that we should acknowledge its claims by seek¬ 
ing the amelioration of the helpless condition of our 
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down-trodden countrymen. 

A QUESTION OF NATIONAL SELF-INTEREST 

Finally, gentlemen, this is a question of National Self- 
interest How can we possibly realise our national 
aspirations, how can our country ever hope to take her 
place among the nations of the world, if we allow large 
numbers of our countrymen to remain sunk in ignorance, 
barbarism, and degradation ? Unless these men are 
gradually raised to a higher level, morally and intellect¬ 
ually, how can they possibly understand our thoughts 
or share our hopes or co-operate with us in our efforts ? 
Can you not realize that so far as the work of national 
elevation is concerned, the energy which these classes 
might be expected to represent is simply unavailable to 
us ? I understand that the great thinker and observer— 
Swami Vivekananda—held this view very strongly. I 
think that there is not much hope for us as a nation 
unless the help of all classes, including those that are 
known as low castes, is forthcoming for the work that 
lies before us. Moreover, is it, I may ask, consistent 
with our own self-respect that these men should be 
kept out of our houses and shut out from all social 
intercourse as long as they remain within the pale of 
Hinduism, whereas the moment they put on a coat and 
a hat and a pair of trousers and call themselves Chris¬ 
tians. we are prepared to shake hands with them and 
look upon them as quite respectable ? No sensible man 
will say that this is a satisfactory stage of things. Of 
course, no one expects that these classes will be lifted 
up at once morally and intellectually to a position of 
equality with their more-favoured countrymen. 
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AN APPEAL TO EDUCATED INDIANS 

This work is bound to be slow and can only be achie¬ 
ved by strenuous exertions for giving them education 
and finding for them honourable employment in life. 
And, gentlemen, it seems to me that, in the present 
state of India, no work can be higher or holier than this. 

I think if there is one question of social reform more 
than another that should stir the enthusiasm of our edu¬ 
cated young men and inspire them with an unselfish 
purpose, it is this question of the degraded condition 
of our low castes. Cannot a few men—five per cent, 
four per cent., three, two, even one per cent—of the 
hundreds and hundreds of graduates that the Univer¬ 
sity turns out every year, take it upon themselves to 
dedicate their lives to this sacred work of the elevation 
of low castes ? My appeal is not to the old or the mid¬ 
dle-aged—the grooves of their lives are fixed—but I think 
I may well address such an appeal to the young mem¬ 
bers of our community—to those who have not yet 
decided upon their future course and who entertain the 
noble aspiration of devoting to a worthy cause the 
education which they have received. What the country 
needs most at the present moment is a spirit of self- 
sacrifice on the part of our educated youn men, and 
they may take it from me that they cannot spend their 
fives in a better cause than raising the moral and intell¬ 
ectual level of these unhappy low castes and promoting, 
their general well-being. 
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I T is impossible to conceal from ourselves the fact that 
our society is in a state of disintegratoin. The old 
moorings have been cut off. Are we sailing into a new 
heaven ? Or, are we drifting along aimlessly towards 
wreck ? I incline to the view that there is yet life for 
the race. History shows that in this country what were 
feared to be disasters have turned out to be blessings 
in disguise. Out of apparent revolutions have come last¬ 
ing reforms. Prior to the advent of Lord Buddha, society 
was practically crumbling to pieces. He came to stay 
the hand of destruction and to arrest its decay. For 
centuries, his ideals inspired the nation and although we 
are not Buddhists in name, he would be a blind man 
who fails to trace in our institutions, in our habits and 
in our domestic life, the permanent influence of 
Gautama’s teachings. Buddha’s followers, by their zeal 
to supplant the old faith and by their failure to invigo¬ 
rate the new, created a revulsion of feeling in favour of 
orthodoxy. Baghavan Sankara came. He found that 
Buddhism was not the panacea for the ills of society 
which its founder intended it to be, but had gathered to 
itself objectionable practices and had engendered hatred 

*Reprinted from “The Indian Review” June, 1910. 
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between classes where love was meant. Sankara also 
found that orthodox Hinduism had lost its hold upon 
thinking men because under the cloak of religion 
objectionable practices were tolerated and inhuman 
(literally) sacrifices were indulged in and because of the 
travesty to which the simple teachings of the Vedas and 
Upanishads were subjected. What he found was social 
atrophy of a serious character. His advent coincided 
with a need for a strong hand to set our society in order, 
to uproot the poisonous outgrowths and to invigorate 
and luxuriate the true plant. He set himself to the task 
of cleansing the old faith of its impurities and of estab¬ 
lishing a philosophy of logic and of reason. His success 
is now vouched for not only in the land of his birth but 
also in Europe and in America. His work appealed to 
the intellect. Did it touch the heart ? His passionate 
outpourings to Lakshminarasimha and to Sri Krishna, 
and his beautiful lyrics in praise of Sri Mahadeva and 
His consort are regarded as his personal faith and not 
as part of his philosophy. His philosophy—one cannot 
help saying it—however much it captivated the intellect, 
failed to enslave the heart. To him succeeded Sri Rama¬ 
nuja whose religion was one of love, whose philosophy 
was that of absolute surrender to the Supreme. His 
teachings are a fitting complement to the severely 
intellectual philosophy of Sankara. Thus we see that 
whenever signs of senility or decay exhibited themselves 
in the social and religious environments of this country, 
in the words of Sri Krishna, he has been creating him self 
to bring about the reconstruction of society. May we 
not hope that what apparently strikes the on-looker as 
a rapid process of dissolution in our society, may have 
elements of rebuilding in it ? At any rate it behoves us 
all who love this land to see that each of us in his turn 
does something to help the motherland to reestablish her 
position in the scale of nations. 
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With a view to the realisation of this object our atten¬ 
tion should be directed towards remedying some of the 
evils which threaten to sap our national life and vigour. 
Successive political dominations have left rents in our 
social outfit which have not been mended. There are 
some unquestionable plague spots in the body politic 
and unless rigorous measures are taken to eradicate the 
diseases, it is clear that the nation must die. We cnnnot 
stand still. Are we making any progress ? Are we leading 
the people to shake off the slumber and to move on ? I 
do not belittle the efforts of social reformers. They are 
doing laudable work. Though one may feel that the 
modus operandi is open to objection and that the attack 
on superstitions and practices has not been on the line 
of least resistance gradually paving the way for more 
difficult achievements, yet the work has been honest, 
earnest and fairly successful. 

Mere imminent than the reformation of our social 
customs is the necessity for a conciliatory and humane 
treatment of the lower classes of society. Their reclama¬ 
tion and the necessity for attaching them to us by bonds 
of love and affection should claim the attention of the 
best amongst us. I speak with no hesitation on the 
subject and I am afraid I am not giving full expression 
to what I feel when I say that the failure of the educated 
classes to grapple with this problem spells ruin for the 
country and destruction of their influence. Unfriendly 
critics are entitled to say that we that have failed to solve 
this question have no right to pose ourselves as leaders 
of society or as representatives of the people. I certainly 
do not say that we have trampled under foot these 
unfortunate men. I may be right or wrong in saying that 
their biith in the sphere in which we find them is due to 
their past Karma. I may not be in agreement with 
others if I say that it is not possible to lift these men out 
of their environment altogether. I may offend the good 
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sense of the sapient critic who wanted to be humourous 
at the sacrifice of common sense and who wrote in the 
columns of the Madras Mail of the Bay of Bengal being 
dried up when I say that the elevation of the depressed 
classes does not mean that there should be inter-dining 
at once between the Brahmin and the Pariah or the 
levelling down of all castes. But I do say that consist¬ 
ently with the laws of Karma, consistently with caste 
rules and observances, consistently with social obser¬ 
vances and etiquette, it is possible to extend your love, 
your sympathy and your encouragement towards relieving 
these men from degardation and from insolent treatment 
on the part of the higher classes. You can create in 
them a feeling of self-respect, enable them to entertain 
hopes of advancement, encourage them to live cleanlier, 
healthier and happier lives. All this and a good deal 
more are possible if the educated Indians would realise 
that they are neglecting a valuable asset of the empire 
and that if they want to build up a nation they should 
avail themselves of every material in the construction of 
the structure. I must not omit to remark that notwith¬ 
standing their apparent disregard of the interests of the 
lower classes, the privileged few have not been tyrannising 
over them as foreigners incorrectly assert. No. They 
have been well cared for. They have been amply protec¬ 
ted. Their physical requirements and comforts have 
received attention. It may be true that the higher classes 
keep the Pariah at a distance, that they consider that 
contact with him will pollute them. But is equally true 
that they clothe him, feed him and get him married. 
They are his bankers although he has no credit but their 
good will to fall back upon. But all their kindness and 
all their solicitude for his welfare, bear no fruit because 
of their feeling that he should not see them eat and that 
he should not come near them. I do not think that the 
higher classes recognise what they are losing. One good 
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word, one kind look, a little less super-ciliousness and 
a little more consideration for the intellectual elevation 
of the Panchama will make him as devoted to them as 
of old. If they neglect all this, the result will be disas¬ 
trous. To prove how much the intolerance of the higher 
classes has contributed to their losing their hold upon 
the lower classes, you have only to look at what is going 
on in Malabar. 

I must here pause to pay a word of tribute to the 
work of Christian Missionaries. I am not concerned with 
their endeavours to gain converts. They have materially 
contributed to the advancement of these classes. Habits 
of self-respect and of cleanliness have come to them. 
The work of Foreign Missions is waking up the edu¬ 
cated classes of India. It has made them realise that 
they would be losing ground if they neglect to raise these 
depressed classes. They are also compelled to note that 
economic and labour disturbances are following upon 
the wake of the philanthropic efforts of non-Indian 
agencies to elevate this strata of society and that the 
work should be taken up by them if the amelioration is 
not to be marred by class hatred. As soon as a low caste 
man becomes a convert, the village has to face a new 
situation. Land disputes arise, criminal proceedings are 
taken and the village autonomy is torn as under. This is 
no fanciful picture. I can cite specific instances of what 
I have stated. The feeling of unity disappears and you 
have in the village and else where a spirit of antagonism 
and of unhealthy rivalry. Comparing the figure of the 
last three censuses, for the Madras Presidency, I find 
that, whereas in 1881 out of every 10,000 people there 
were 9,143 Hindus, 620 Mahomedans and 228 
Christians ; in the year 1891, the census showed 8,983 
Hindus, 630 Mahomedans and 244 Christians for every 
10,000; in 1901, the figures were 8,916 Hindus, 642 
Mahomedans and 269 Christians. These figures speak for 
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themselves. I feel no doubt that when the figures of the 
next census are announced, it will he found that the 
Christian and Mahomedan population will have consider¬ 
ably increased while the Hindu population will have 
decreased proportionately. I have here left out of 
account the Eurasians in most of whom there is as much 
of Hindu blood as of European. I am not sorry that 
Hindus are leaving their traditional faith in consequence 
of the endeavours of Missionaries to raise these depressed 
classes. I am not afraid that the great religion of this 
land will thereby lose its hold upon its children. I am 
only sorry for the disunion and social disintegration 
which this involves. 

Is it not time that we take stock of our influence and 
of the forces at work around us, and adopt a different 
attitude, if not in the name of humanity, at least in self- 
interest ? One would have thought that contact with 
other civilizations and the progress of democratic princi¬ 
ples all over the world would have opened the eyes of 
educated Indians to the necessity of recasting their social 
code. The days of vested rights are gone. No one has 
any right to the respect of his fellow-men and to the 
love of his neighbours, who bases his claim on birth or 
parentage. We have failed to realise this. The Brahmin* 
no doubt, is most to blame for this want of foresight, 
but I am convinced that the classes next below him in 
the social scale are no-less guilty. They are not hampered 
by the same countervailing influences as the Brahmin 
is. They are not subject to the same rigid observance of 
ceremonials which the Brahmin observes and which 
prevents him from moving more freely with the low-class 
man. Probably, it is just and right that the initiative 
should come from the Brahmin. But the responsibility 
for the failure to grasp the strength of the forces at work 
round them is as much on the other classes as on the 
Brahmin. They should not fail to recognise that their 
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short-sighted attitude well soon annihilate them, if 
betimes they do not devise means to check the depletion 
of the Hindu Society by its adherents for saking the faith 
of their ancestors. 

Let us see whether there is any reason for this supine- 
ness and failure of the higher classes to raise the standard 
of living, of comfort and of respectability of the lower 
classes. Does Religion stand in the way ? Ours is the 
most tolerant of all religions. We count all sorts of be¬ 
liefs as pertaining to Hinduism. Atheists and Agnostics 
are Hindus and Lord Sri Krishna has said that no caste 
can claim him and no clan. It is the pure in heart and 
the selfless that are dear and near to Him. In our 
Puranic legends, no name stand in higher estimation than 
that of Prahlad. He was not a Brahmin. He was outside 
the pale of castes. He was an Asura. Then, have our 
Acharyas and religious preceptors of old prescribed the 
lower classes as untouchables and as being unfit to be 
cared for ? Sri Ramanuja’s life is a refutation of this. 
If the followers of Ramaunja have studied the life of 
their great teacher they will find that he drew his 
disciples from all classes of society. The immediate 
preceptor of the great Vaishnvaite philosopher was 
Tirukachi Nambi and it is said of Sri Ramanuja that it 
was after his Non-Brahmin guru had eaten that the 
Brahmin disciple tasted food. There were Alwars and 
Acharyas among the Yaishnavaites in whom there was 
not a drop of Aryan blood. Among Saivaites, the great 
Nanda, belonging to the lowest rank in our social scale 
has been deified and there is not a soul which does not 
thrill with joy at the recounting of the trials and sorrows 
of this truly great man and at his ultimate triumph. 
Bhaghavan Sri Ramakrishna who lived only twenty-five 
years ago has left us a legacy whose true value we have 
not been able to appreciate. His love was all embracing. 
It knew no limitations of caste or colour. The lower a 
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man’s status was in the social scale, the greater was 
Swami Ramakrishna’s love for him. It is said of Sri 
Ramakrishna that he used to sweep the houses of 
Chandalas. He bowed to every good man to whatever 
class, cred or nationality he belonged. In this as in 
other matters, he was a true representative of the old 
teachers. 

What then stands in the way of our recognising these 
sons of India as entitled to a more considerate treat¬ 
ment ? It is inertia and unwillingness to move out of the 
groove and nothing more. The regeneration of the 
Panchamas should be undertaken by Hindus and should 
not be left to the efforts of Mission agencies. It is the 
influence of the higher classes that stands in the way of 
the Panchama elevation. That influence, I feel no doubt, 
Is also responsible for the general contenment in which 
the lower classes are found. Tne higher classes are not 
content to follow their hereditary vocations. They have 
changed in every respect. It is right that they should. 
But if they have changed, is it not their duty to take their 
less fortunate brethren along with them ? Every limb 
should be equally well developed. Otherwise healthy 
action will be impeded. Take the Brahmin, for example. 
Stands he where he did ? Is he the same spiritual precep¬ 
tor that he was before ? He has thrown off his old 
pursuits and has sought new avocations. He must lead 
the lower classes on to higher planes of life and to nobler 
pursuits. He must not stand aloof. If he does, he will 
find that he is over-taken in the race of life and that he 
is handicapped by those whom he has failed to raise up 
and conciliate. In ages gone by, the Brahmin was kind 
and considerate towards his social inferiors. Times have 
■changed and to-day he is bound to take steps to raise up 
these men, so that their allegiance and co-operation may 
not be lost to the nation. A Christian convert from 
Hinduism seldom takes part in our national movements. 
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With rare exceptions, he keeps aloof from our political 
organisations. It is therefore necessary that we should 
earnestly and seriously work up this question as states¬ 
men, as men with humane instincts. 

In conclusion, I exhort my brethren to bestow their 
attention upon this subject as patriots. India requires 
every one of her sons to be equipped with knowledge 
and with ideas to raise her up among the nations of the 
world. Patriotism requires that there should be a feeling 
of unity and of brotherhood to accomplish the task. 
This feeling of oneness, of a common motherland is 
impossible, if the lower classes are steeped in ignorance 
and feel that they do not count and that they have no 
place in the social and political advancement of the 
country. Work to enable them to think themselves as 
part of a great nation, to infuse into them a spirit of 
attachment to and love for the traditional faiths of the 
country should come from the higher classes and I 
sincerely hope that they will not be found unequal to the 
responsibility. If they desire solidarity, if they are anxious 
that there should be national and not class advance¬ 
ment, they should be prepared to forego privileges which 
are unsubstantial, prerogatives which are inhuman and 
barbarous. Their platform should be that of Sri 
Ramanuja and of Ramakrishna Paramahansa : and their 
attitude should be one of love, of kindliness and of 
consideration. They may not achieve much at once ; 
but they shall certainly have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they adapted themselves to the new situation and 
that with patience and perseverance they shall be able 
to build up a true nation, worthy of the tolerance and 
love of their ancestors- 
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O F recent years all appearances go to show that at 
last the Hindu body politic gradually is awakening 
to a realization of the iniquity of the treatment accorded 
the Pariah in condemning him everlastingly to grovel at 
the foot of the social, intellectual, moral and material 
ladder of life. The protestant Hindu faiths such as the 
Brahmo and Arya Samajes, have laid down for them¬ 
selves a policy calculated to the outcaste, in course 
of time, the social status that really should be his by 
right divine. The Sikhs, whose creed radically is against 
caste, but who, at present, are cursed by this institution, 
* also are making some effort to do the right thing by the 
submerged classes. Even the orthodox Hindus are relax¬ 
ing their ultra-extreme attitude and showing a more 
charitable disposition toward the so-called ‘‘untoucha¬ 
bles.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the Hindus are 
engaging in the work of lifting up the lowly ones in order 
to prevent them from forsaking the religion of their 
fathers in favour of Christianity, merely for the sake 
of bettering their social and economic position. 
Despite all their efforts, foreign missionaries have suc- 

* Reprinted from the “Indian Review,” September, 1910. 
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ceeded very poorly in attracting Indians belonging to the 
higher classes, and they have been forced to content 
themselves with converts from amongst the poor, depres¬ 
sed castes, who during famine' times, have flocked in 
large numbers to their relief stations. As is quite natural, 
the Hindu leaders have looked with concern at this 
depletion of vital blood fiom their religious organism, 
and have sought to shut off its flow by imitating the 
missionaries, both by opening relief works in seasons of 
food scarcity, and by removing the social disabilities 
under which the Pariahs labour. 

At the psychological moment, political issues involved 
in the case are coming to strengthen this movement. 
Since the publication of the recent Reform Measures, 
the Mahomedans have been loud in declaring that, pro¬ 
perly speaking, the outcastes are beyond the pale of 
Hinduism, and therefore their strength should not go to 
swell the numerical force of the Hindus, strictly as such. 
This argument, despite its speciousness, has not succeeded 
in reducing the Hindu majority, for the Select Com¬ 
mittee, which met in July last to consider the Census 
Bill, gave it an effective quietus by refusing to take the 
coming census on the basis of such an interpretation. 
Whatever its merit, this reasoning has, however, gone 
some way to stir up the Hindu leaders, and there is no 
doubt whatever that the movement for the uplift of the 
depressed classes will benefit by this Moslem agitation. 

However, it is very much to be regretted that while 
many sporadic efforts are being made by the Hindu 
community to remove the stigma from the outcastes, no 
systematic organised attempt, on a large scale, is being 
made to effect this reform. In a matter of this nature, 
however, even un-co-ordinated efforts are good in their 
own way : but the problem is a large one and needs a 
well-defined, perserving campaign of education, intelli¬ 
gently waged in the various parts of the country. 
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Probably, the best organised work that is being done 
by the Hindus to uplift the so-called “untouchables” is 
being carried on in Southern India. For the last thirty 
years the Prarthana Samaj, the Theistic Church of 
Western India, has conducted night schools for the low 
castes and has endeavoured to better their condition by 
providing suitable employment for them, by remedying 
their social disabilities, and by preaching to them ideals 
of religion, personal character and good citizenship. 

Realizing that united effort would be required effec¬ 
tually to carry on this great reform work, a mission was 
started through the combined exertions of all the agencies 
then working to better the conditions of the depressed 
classes. The work began in Bombay, but quickly 
expanded out of that city. At present, the main energies 
of the propagandists are concentrated at Paral, where, 
besides teaching in the school, the workers minister to 
the various needs of the poverty-stricken people of the 
locality by arranging lectures, games, excursions and 
other amusements, rendering medical assistance, holding 
Sunday classes and divine services, visiting the poor in 
their homes, distributing clothing and food and perform¬ 
ing other small charities such as are within their means, 
in times of emergencies. 

The Depressed Classes Mission Home at Parel has 
been so fortunate as to secure the active services of four 
high caste women. The existence of the Mission is solely 
due to a generous Hindu philanthropist who regularly 
gives a large monthly donation to carry on the work. 

One of the chief aims of the Mission is to improve 
the sanitary condition of the “untouchables” by teaching 
them habits of cleanliness and temperance, affording 
cheap or absolutely free medical relief and seeking to 
substitute sane notions about the laws of health in place 
of the many superstitions rampant amongst the low 
caste people. Ia consonance with this effort, the children 
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in the Mission School, who come from the filthiest 
quarters of the town, and who have absolutely no idea 
of cleanliness or hygiene, are bathed at school and made 
to wash their clothing. Plenty of soap is supplied them, 
and they are taught the advantages of a life of neatness. 
Slovenly habits are discouraged and the little children 
are imbued with the thought that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. During the first two years of the school’s 
existence—it was started on October 18th, 1906—over 
400 pupils of the depressed classes came under its influ¬ 
ence. 

Besides this school, the Mission conducts the Donar 
Kachrapatta Day School and the Agripada Day School. 
The former was established on November 1st, 1907, and 
during its first year 110 boys and five girls were admitted 
to it. One hundred and nine of these little folks belonged 
to the depressed classes. The last-named school was 
opened on July 1st, 1908, and admitted 292 pupils during 
the first seven months of its existence, all of whom but 
one were Pariahs. 

From November 12th, 1906, to December 31st, 1908, 
1,239 patients were treated in the free dispensary main¬ 
tained by the Depressed Classes Mission. A trained 
native mid wife also paid such visit as were needed; 

Equally efficient work is being done by this Mission 
in other towns, and through its efforts, hundred of 
Pariahs have been uplifted from their sudden condition 
to a life of usefulness and happiness. 

In Northen India, the Arya Samaj is engaged in a 
unique work to uplift the low castes of the Punjab and 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, pursuing a 
policy radically different from that in vogue in Southern 
Hindustan. The Samajists have been actively actually 
raising the social status of the Pariahs by purification 
ceremonies ever since 1900. 

The first work along this line was done in Lahore. I 
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was present at the ceremony when fifty Rahtia families 
were “purified” and thus socially uplifted. The Rahtias 
rank but a trifle higher than sweepers and ckumars, but 
by means of the Arya Samaj rites they were automati¬ 
cally lifted to the status of high castes by being invested 
with the sacred thread, which distinguishes the “twice 
born” from the lower classes. It so happened in this 
instance that the Rahitas who were thus “purified” were 
Sikhs, and in the course of the ceremony, they were 
divested of their long hair. After this the thread cere¬ 
mony was performed before the sacred fire, to the 
accompaniment of Gayatri Mantrams, and the erstwhile 
Pariahs distributed sweetmeats to the Hindus of high 
caste, who ate them as a sign that they actually con¬ 
sidered that the social stigma had been removed from 
the Rahtias. The same evening the leaders of the Arya 
Samaj dined with the newly-created high caste families, 
their meal being cooked by the ladies who had been 
purified along with their husbands, and who, that same 
morning, would have been considered to have polluted 
food merely by touching the vessel in which it was 
cooked. 

The Arya Samajists found that they had brought 
down a hornet’s nest upon their heads by the radical 
step they had taken. Not only had they alienated 
themselves from the orthodox members of their commu¬ 
nity, but they had incurred the ire of the Sikha for cutting 
off the hair from the head of the Rahtias, thus causing 
them to be looked upon as “perverts” by the Sikhs. 
The President of the Arya Pritinidi Sabha, who took a 
leading part in inaugurating the movement and engineer¬ 
ing the ceremony in the case of the Rahtias, was 
threatened with death as a consequence of his activity. 
The result, however, was that the Sikhs became aroused 
to a sense of their duty, and from that year forward 
began to vie with the Arya Samajists in the Shudi —puri- 
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fication work. Indeed, the followers of Nanak took up 
this work almost at the same time as did the Samajists. 
The Rahtia incident merely acted as a spark to fire 
their zeal and cause them to begin actual work instead 
of merely talking as they had done up to that time. 
Theoretically, the Sikhs are no respectors of caste, their 
Gurus having uncompromisingly declared themselves 
against the institution. But in actual practice they revere 
caste as highly as do other Hindus. It therefore was 
meet and proper that they should engage in the work of 
uplifting the depressed classes. Dr Jai Singh initiated 
the work amongst the Sikhs, and other leaders have 
enthusiastically taken up the thread of the movement 
and are engaging in uplifting members of the low castes 
like the Rahtias and Muzbies, “purifying” them by 
Amrita in order to raise them to the common level. 

So actively have the Arya Samajists and Sikhs taken 
up this uplift work that to-day, in scores of villages of 
the Punjab, the propaganda has found successful expres¬ 
sion, and it has come to pass that to-day there are 
villages in the Province of the Five Rivers where you 
find but few “untouchables.” As a rule, the rank and 
file of orthodox Hindus accept the people who have 
been thus “purified,” without questioning the agency 
that has done the work of “purification.” Indeed, it no 
longer is considered necessary for the purified people to 
bathe in the Ganges in order to be admitted into the 
select Hindu fold. 

Not only is the Arya Samaj uplifting the depressed 
classes in the social scale, but it is making an effort to 
educate them. A school is conducted by the denomi¬ 
nation at Sialkot which exclusively is devoted to the 
training of low caste boys. 

The propaganda to give the Pariahs a better social 
status is not confined to the Punjab. Much good work 
is being done in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
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where an “All-India Shudi Sabha” has been established. 
While prominent Arya Samajists are enthusiastically 
active in the work, yet its membership is not entirely 
confined to the followers of Swami Dyanand Saraswati, 
leading Hindus of the various Provinces being associated 
in the movement. Branches are being established in 
different parts of the land. A new project is on foot, in 
connection with the Shudhi Sabha , to inaugurate day and 
night schools and lectureships in order to educate the 
members of the depressed classes, while a medical mission 
is to be maintained for their benefit. 

A comprehensive survey of the Depressed Classes 
Mission has not been attempted here. However, this 
brief outline is sufficient to show the reader the utility of 
the organization. It is to be hoped that many such 
missions will be started by the Hindus to elevate the 
depressed, on the one hand, and, on the other, to edu¬ 
cate the higher classes to a sense of their duty to the 
lowly ones. 

The brief sketch may be concluded with the words of 
Mr. Justice Narayan Chandavarkar, President of the 
Depressed Classes Mission “In elevating the depressed 
classes we are but elevating ourselves.” 



IX* 


BY MR. VALENTINE CHIROL 


The “Depressed Classes” of whom we generally speak 
as Pariahs, though the name properly belongs only to 
one particular caste, the Pariahs in Southern India, 
include ail Hindus who do not belong to the four highest 
or “clean” castes of Hinduism, and they are therefore 
now officially and euphemistically designated as the 
Panchamas— i. e., the fifth caste. 

Many of the Panchamas, especially in Southern India, 
are little better than bounded serfs ; others are condem¬ 
ned to this form of ostracism by the trades they ply. 
Such are not only the scavengers and sweepers, but also 
the workers in leather, the Chamars and Muchis of 
Northern and Central India, and the Chakilians and 
Madigas of Southern India, who with their families 
number 14 or 15 million souls ; the washermen, the tadi 
drawers and vendors of spirituous liquors, the pressers 
of oil, and, in many parts of the country, the cowherds 
and shepherd castes &c. They are generally regarded as 
descendants of the aboriginal tribes overwhelmed cen¬ 
turies ago by the tide of Aryan conquest. Some of those 
tribes, grouped together in the Indian Census under the 
denominational rubric of ‘Animists’ and numbering about 


♦Reprint from the Times , London, 
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8 millions, have survived to the present day in remote 
hills and jungles without being absorbed into the Hindu 
social system, and have preserved their primitive beliefs, 
in which fetish worship and magic are the dominant 
elements. Low as is their social status it is but little 
lower than that of the Panchamas, who have obtained 
a footing oh the nethermost rung of the social ladder of 
Hinduism without being admitted to any sort of contact 
with its higher civilization or even to the thershoid of its 
temples. 

Hinduism with all its rigidity is, it is true, sufficiently 
elastic to sanction, at least tacitly, a show process of 
evolution by which the Panchama castes—for there are 
many castes even amongst the ‘‘Untouchables”—gra¬ 
dually shake off to some extent the slough of “unclean¬ 
ness” and establish some sort of ill-defined relations 
even with Brahmanism. For, whilst there is on the one 
hand a slowly ascending scale by which the Panchamas 
may ultimately hope to smuggle themselves in amongst 
the inferior Sudras, the lowest of the four “clean” castes, 
so there is a descending scale by which Brahmans, under 
the pressure of poverty or disrepute, sink to so low a 
place in Brahmanism that they are willing to lend their 
ministrations, at a price, to the more prosperous of the 
Panchamas and help them on their way to a higher 
status . Thus, probably half the Sudras of the present 
day were at some more or less remote period Panchamas. 
Again, during periods of great civil commotion, as in 
the 18th century, when brute force was supreme, not a 
few Panchamas, especially low-caste Mahrattas, made 
their way to the front as soldiers of fortune, and even 
carved out kingdoms to themselves at the point of the 
sword. Orthodox Hinduism bowed in such cases to the 
accomplished fact, just as it has acquiesced in later years 
when education and the equality of treatment brought 
by British rule has enabled a small number of Pancha- 
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mas to qualify for employment under Government. 

But these exceptions are so rare and the evolutionary 
process is so infinitely slow and laborious that they 
do not visibly affect the yawning gulf between the 
“clean 55 higher caste Hindu and the “unclean 59 Pancha- 
ma. The latter may have learned to do Puja to Shiva 
or Kali or other members of the Hindu Pantheon, but 
he is not allowed within the precincts of their sanctuaries 
and has to worship from afar. Nor are the disabilities of 
the Panchama merely spirtual. In many villages he 
has to live entirely apart. He is not even allowed»to 
draw water from the village well, lest he should 
“pollute’ 5 it by his touch, and where there is no second 
well for the “untouchables” the hardship is cruel, espe¬ 
cially in seasons of drought when casual water dries up. 
In every circumstance of his life the vileness of his lot 
is brought home to the wretched Pariah by an elaborate 
and relent-less system of social oppression. I will only 
quote one or two instances which have come within my 
own observation. The respective distances beyond which 
Panchamas must not approach a Brahman lest they 
“pollute” him differ according to their degree of unclean¬ 
ness. Though they have been laid down with great 
precision, it is growing more and more difficult to enforce 
them with the increasing promiscuity of railway and 
street-car intercourse, but in more remote parts of India, 
and especially in the south, the old rules are still often 
observed. In Cochin, a few years ago I was crossing a 
bridge and just in front of me walked a respectable-look¬ 
ing native. He suddenly turned tail and, running back 
to the end of the bridge from which we had both come, 
plunged out of sight into the jungle on the side of the 
road. He had seen a Brahman entering on to the bridge 
from the other end, and he had fled incontinently rather 
than incur the resentment of that high-caste gentleman 
by inflicting upon him the “pollution 55 of forbidden 
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propinquity, as the bridge, though a fairly broad one, 
was not wide enough for them to pass each other at the 
prescribed distance. In the Native State of Travancore 
it is not uncommon to see a Panehama witness in a law 
suit standing about a hundred yards from the Court so 
as not to defile the Brahman Judge and pleaders, whilst 
a row of peons or messengers, stationed between him 
and the Court, hand on its questions to him and pass 
back his replies. 

No doubt the abject ignorance and squalor and the 
repulsive habits of many of these unfortunate castes 
help to explain and to perpetuate their ostracism, but 
they do not exculpate a social system which prescribes 
or tolerates such a state of things. That, if a kindly hand 
is extended to them, even the lowest of these depressed 
can be speedily raised to a higher plane has been abund¬ 
antly shown by the efforts of Christian missionaries. 
They are only now beginning to extend their activities to 
the depressed castes of Northern India, but in Southern 
India important results have already been achieved. The 
Bishop of Madras claims that within the last 40 years, 
in the Telugu country alone, some 2,50,000 Panchamas 
have become Christians, and in Travancore another 
7,00,000. During the last two decades especially the 
philanthorpic work done by the missionaries in plague 
and famine time has borne a rich harvest, for the 
Panchamas have naturally turned a ready ear to the 
spiritual ministrations of those who stretched out their 
hands to help them in the hour of extreme need. Bishop 
Whitehead, who has devoted himself particularly to this 
question, assures me that, in Southern India at least, the 
rate at which the elevation of the depressed castes can 
be achieved depends mainly upon the amount of effort 
which the Christian missions can put forth. If their 
organizations can be adequately strengthened and exten¬ 
ded so as to deal with the increasing numbers of inquiries 
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and converts, and, above all, to train native teachers, 
he is convinced that we may be within measurable 
distance of the reclamation of the whole Panchama popu¬ 
lation. What the effect would be from the social as well 
as the religious point of view may be gathered from a 
recent report of the Telugu Mission which most lay 
witnesses would, I believe, readily confirm :— 

“If we look at the signs of moral and spiritual progress 
during the last 40 years, the results of the mission work 
have been most encouraging. It is quite true that natu¬ 
rally the Panchamas are poor, dirty, ignorant, and, as 
a consequence of many centuries of oppression, peculiarly 
addicted to the more mean and servile vices. But the 
most hopeful element in their case is that they are con¬ 
scious of their degradation and eager to escape from it. 
As a consequence, when formed into congregations 
under the care of earnest and capable teachers, they 
make marked progress materially, intellectually and 
morally. Their gross ignorance disappears ; they become 
cleaner and more decent in their persons and homes; 
they give up cattle poisoning and grain stealing, two 
crimes particularly associated with their class ; they 
abstain from the practice of infant marriage and con¬ 
cubinage, to which almost all classes of Hindu society 
are addicted ; they lose much of the old servile spirit 
which led them to grovel at the feet of their social 
superiors and they acquire more sense of the rights and 
dignity which belong to them as men. Where they are 
able to escape their surroundings they prove themselves 
in no way infeior, either in mental or in moral character, 
to the best of their fellow-countrymen. Especially is this 
the case in the Mission Boarding Schools^ where the 
change wrought is a moral miracle. In many schools and 
colleges, Christian lads of Panchama origin are holding 
their own with, and in not a few cases are actually 
outstripping, their Brahman competitors.In one 
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district the Hindus themselves bore striking testimony to 
the effect of Christian teaching on the Pariahs. “Before 
they became Christians,” one of them said, “we had 
always to lock up our storehouses, and were always 
having things stolen. But now all that is changed. We 
can leave our houses open and never lose anything.” 

In the heyday of the Hindu Social Reform Movement, 
before it was checked by the inrush of political agitation, 
the question of the elevation of the depressed castes was 
often and earnestly discussed by progressive Hindus them¬ 
selves, but it is only recently that it hss again been 
taken up seriously by some of the Hindu leaders, and 
notably by Mr. Gokhale. One of the utterances that 
has produced the greatest impression in Hindu circles is 
a speech made last year by the Gaekwar of Baroda, a 
Hindu Prince who not only professes advanced Liberal 
views, but whose heart naturally goes out to the 
depressed castes, as the fortunes of his own house were 
made by one of those Mahratta adventurers of the 
eighteenth century to whom I have already referred. His 
Highness does not attempt to minimize the evils of the 
system :— 

“The same principles which impel us to ask for politi¬ 
cal justice for ourselves should actuate us to show social 

justice to each other.By the sincerity of our efforts 

to uplift the depressed classes we shall be judged fit to 

achieve the objects of our national desire.The system 

which divides us into innumerable castes claiming to 
rise by minutely graduated steps from the Pariah to the 
Brahman is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting men 
equal by nature into divisions high and low, based not 
on the natural standard of personal qualities, but on 
accidents of birth. The eternal struggle between caste 
and caste for social superiority has become a constant 
source of illfeeling. . . . Want of education is practically 
universal amongst the depressed classes, but this cannot 
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have been the cause of their fall, for many of the so-called 
higher classes in India share in the general ignorance. 
Unlike them, however, they are unable to attend the 
ordinary schools owing to the idea that it is pollution to 
touch them. To do so is to commit a sin offensive alike 
to religion and to conventional morality. Of professions 
as a means of livelihood these depressed classes have a 
very small choice. Here, too, the supposed pollution of 
their touch comes in their way. On every hand we find 
that the peculiar difficulty from which they suffer, in 
addition to others that they share with other classes, is 
their “untouchableness.” 

After a powerful argument against the theory of 
untouchableness and against priestly intolerance, the 
Gaekwar urges not only upon Hindus but upon Govern¬ 
ment the duty of attacking in all earnestness this formid¬ 
able problem. 

“A Government within easy reach of the latest 
thought, with unlimited moral and material resources, 
such as there is in India, should not remain content with 
simply asserting the equality of men under the common 
law and maintaining order, but must sympathetically see 
from time to time that the different sections of its sub¬ 
jects are provided with ample means of progress. Many 
of the Indian States where they are at all alive to the 
true functions of Government owing to less elevating 
surroundings or out of nervousness, fear to strike out a 
new path and find it less troublesome to follow the 
policy of laissez faire and to walk in the footsteps of the 
highest Government in India, whose declared policy is 
to let the social and religious matters of the people alone 
except where questions of grave importance are involved. 
When one-sixth of the people are in a chronically 
depressed and ignorant condition, no Government can 
afford to ignore the urgent necessity of doing what it can 
for their elevation.” 
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THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION 

Can the Government of India afford to disregard so 
remarkable an appeal ? The question is not merely a 
social and moral question, but also a political one. 
Whilst some high-caste Hindus are beginning to recognise 
its urgency, the more prosperous of the socially depressed 
castes themselves are showing signs of restlessness under 
the ostracism to which they are subjected. From almost 
all of these castes a few individuals have always emerged, 
who acquired wealth and the relative recognition that 
wealth brings with it, and the numbers of such indi¬ 
viduals are increasing. In some cases a whole caste has 
seen its circumstances improve under new economic 
conditions entirely beyond its own control—like the 
Namasudras of Bengal, who, as agriculturists, have had 
their share of the growing agricultural prosperity of that 
region. They are materially better off than they used 
to be, and so they are no longer content with their old 
social status of inferiority. Not only Christian but 
Mahomedan missionaries have been at work amongst 
them, and though the vast majority remain Hindus, they 
note, like the Panchamas all over India must note, the 
immediate rise in the social scale of their fellow-caste- 
men who embrace either Christianity or Islam. For* it 
is one of the anomalies of this peculiar conception that 
the most untouchable Hindu ceases to be quite as 
untouchable when he becomes a Christian or a Maho¬ 
medan. The Bengali politician was quick to see the 
danger of losing hold altogether of the Namasudras, and 
he set up a propaganda of his own, which I mentioned 
in a previous article, with the object of winning them 
over to his side and to his methods of agitation by 
promising them in return a relaxation of caste stringency. 
The question with which we are confronted is whether 
we shall ourselves take a band in the elevation of the 
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depressed castes or whether we shall leave it to others, 
many of whom would exploit them for their own pur¬ 
poses. Is not this an opportunity for the Government 
of India to respond to the Gaekwar’s invitation and 
depart for once from their traditional policy of laissez 
faire? In the Christian Missions they have an admirable 
organization ready to hand which merely requires 
encouragement and support. Though there are manifold 
dangers in giving official countenance to proselytizing 
work amongest the higher classes of Indian society, none 
of those object has can reasonably lie to co-operating 
in the reclamation of whole classes which the orthodox 
Hindn regards as beyond the pale of human inter¬ 
course. From the religious point of view, this is a matter 
which should engage the earnest attention of the great 
missionary societies of this country. The hour seems to 
be at hand when a great and combined effort is required 
of them. From the moral and social point of view they 
may well claim in this connection the sympathy and 
support of all denominations and non-denominations* 
that are interested in the 
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BY REV. C. F. ANDREWS, M. A. 


7E may turn, then, from questions of origins to 
VV questions of present day practice, and assume 
a desire on the part of patriotic educated Indians to put 
an end to this terrible national abuse. How can we 
practically take steps in the way of reform ? I do not 
think there is any way so practically helpful, under 
present circumstances, as the way of education. They 
begin with, it has the immense advantage of displaying 
real human sympathy and a desire to share with the 
poorest, the greatest blessing mankind has received. 
Education is a powerful factor all the world over, and 
in India especially it is the noblest way of righting a 
serious wrong. For, it was the evil custom which grew 
up in the dark Indian ages of refusing to allow the lowest 
of the people to receive education, which was beginning 
of all the mischief and led to the present terrible results. 

EDUCATION NOT PAUPERIZING 

“Secondly, education is not pauperizing, but, on the 
contrary, leads on the greater self-respect. It makes those 


*From an article on the “Service of the Poor*’ in “United 
India and Native States.” 
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who are educated feel their own advance, and it create 
in them a desire to help themselves and raise themselves. 
It opens out to them new ideas of the value and possi¬ 
bility of progress, and enables them to take part in their 
own uplifting. It also opens an oneness of progress for 
the whole community. 

EDUCATION CONSTRUCTIVE 

“Thirdly, while education is the most revolutionary 
force in the whole world, it is not sudden or volcanic; 
it is not destructive or anarchical; it is rather construc¬ 
tive and gradual, silent and up-building. It, therefore, 
disturbs least the immediate social status, while it leads 
on to the greatest social changes in the future. 

FORMATION OF CLUBS 

“But it will be asked, how may we proceed in 
practice ? How can we bring our individual influence 
to bear ? In such work, where millions have to be 
reached, the individual counts for little by himself, but 
a united movement counts for much. To me personally, 
it seems clear that while every individual effort that can 
be made and carried through is of great importance, yet 
still more important is the forming of societies or groups 
which may make a combined effort to cope with the 
problem. Public opinion has to be instructed, the whole 
attitude of society towards the question has to be chang¬ 
ed, and this can be done much more impressively by a 
community of thinkers and workers, than by a single 
individual effort. One note of warning needs to be 
sounded. No member, in such a society of reformers, 
should be accepted, who would not himself go down 
among the depressed classes and taken part in the work. 
Mere sympathy from a distance is useless, a hindrance 
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rather than a help. 


SANITATION 

“Along with education should go, whenever possible, 
dispensary and healing work. Instruction in sanitary 
matters, as to cleanliness, good and decent ways, can 
best be given along with the practical sympathy that 
flows from the healing of the sick. In these very 
matters of cleanliness and decency lie some of the most 
difficult problems of the upraising of the masses, and 
while education by itself can accomplish a great deal, 
education combined with dispensary work can do more. 

AGITATION 

“Let the problem, then, of India’s poor and depressed 
classes be felt by every educated man, let it be spoken 
of in our schools and colleges with sympathy and 
humanity, let the whole press of the country promote 
the circulation of the new ideas of helpfulness and mean¬ 
while let those of Young India who are eager to serve 
their country in their own day and generation continue 
to band themselves together for a united effort, to bring 
education and healing to those of their own countrymen 
who so sorely need their labour.” 



XI* 


BABU SARADA CHARAN MITRA 
[Retired Judge of the Calcutta High Court] 


T HE caste system, it has been said, separate the popu¬ 
lation in India into distinct watertight compartments. 
The ancient sages and their archaic texts, however, thought 
only of four castes and divisions, and not the numerous 
sub-divisions or sub-castes that we find in the Kali Yoga. 
They are evidently of recent growth. Instead of four 
watertight compartments into which our ancient sages 
and law-givers, headed by most revered Manu, divided 
the Aryan and non-Aryan people of India, we have at 
the present day numerous sub-castes in each caste or 
Varna, more or less untouchable by each other. The 
mischief of untouchableness as well as numerousness is, 
however, the greatest amongst the lowest Varna, the 
Sudra. Each craft or calling gave birth to a sub-caste 
and each fresh inclusion into the Brahminic religious 
fold of a non-Aryan class or tribe also made an addition 
of a Sudra sub-caste, and there was no limit to the 
number of additions. But each new sub-caste reclaimed 
from the aboriginal clans was more untouchable than 
its predecessor, and the lowest in social heirarchy of 
castes was the last unfortunate adoptor of Brahminic 

♦Reprint from the “Indian Review,” October, 1910. 
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cult. Thus, the depressed classes became many in number 
and as new accessions have how practici^ ♦ cehJ€d, 
and the Brahminic fold has now to all intents arid 
purposes been finally closed for obsoleteness of Hindu 
mission work and orthodoxy of the highest conservative 
character—the depressed classes of Sudras have ceased 
to have onward inter-social progress and have not only 
continued for generations to be untouchable but even 
their shadows are considered to be desecration to the 
higher castes, especially to the sacred caste of Brahmins. 
This is deplorable state of things, and how long will 
humanity tolerate it! Either a rising from forcible social 
degradation or a seceding from the Brahminic cult and 
fold is inevitable at no distant time. 

Incarnations are few and far between. Births of heroes 
are like angel-visits. A Gautama Buddha or a Sree 
Krishna Chaitanya preaching and teaching the equality 
and brotherhood of man, are rare manifestation of 
divine energy, rare incarnations of the deity for the pro¬ 
gress and elevation of mankind. The time has come, 
the spirit is abroad, for the long depressed classes of the 
Indian people to be helped out of the depth of social 
condemnation they are in for no fault of theirs and we 
may soon expect the advent of heroes like Srimad 
Dayanand Saraswati and Srimat Ram Krishna Parama- 
hamsa even in the twentieth century of the Christian 
era, to lead society in progressive lines. We must, how¬ 
ever prepare ourselves for the happy days of social 
regeneration and make ourselves ready to follow the 
heroes who may incarnate for the salvation of society 
and take the lead in raising the down-trodden. We must 
be up and doing for the sake of humanity. 

The depressed classes must be raised, the untouchables 
must be made touchable and the shadows of beings 
bearing the likeness of God must cease to be unholy to 
man. Individual efforts are very useful and not unfre- 
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quently succeed immensely, but we must have an army 
of workers —a Salvatian Army —to give all human beings 
their legitimate privileges. If we have faith in the 
Sanatana Dharma, if we desire our own fold of 
religion to be all-embracing, if we regret after the publi¬ 
cation of every cerisous-report the proportionate decrease 
in the numerical strength of Hindu population, we must 
properly exert ourselves and make vehement efforts to 
bring within our arms the Namasudras cf Bengal, and 
the so-called filthy classes of the other provinces of the 
vast Indian Peninsula. Religion and politics, economic 
advance, social, intellectual and moral progress of the 
Indian people require coasolidation on sound and broad 
basis. The plane for the different classes of people to 
stand upon must be as uneven as possible. The fewer 
the depressions and ups and downs in the field, the 
greater the chance of quick onward march of a nation 
in the path of civilization. The lowest stratum of Hindu 
society consisting of the depressed classes is comparatively 
spacious in every province. Cultivators and wage- 
labourers largely number in it. They do many kinds of 
menial works and are very useful members of society. 
Without them economic condition of India will be inert. 
We cannot do without them for a moment : They are 
essential elements* for the existence of society. But still 
they are teated as abominations and shunned as we do 
pigs. We are bound to have their assistance as useful 
members and still we would not have them as human 
beings. We would touch our horses, if not our dogs 
but would not touch our useful brothers. Such senti¬ 
ment is not only unbecoming but most inhuman. Even 
the American slaves were better treated. What are the 
means we should adopt to raise them up and thereby 
relieve ourselves of the stigma of narrow and shameful 
irrationalism ? 

One of the means usually adopted in Bengal to show 
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that a depressed sub-caste had not a base origin, as is 
popularly supposed, is to appeal to texts of Smritis and 
Puranas. This is an orthodox method and the late 
Venerable Pundit Iswara Chandra Vaidasagara had 
recourse to it to show that the re-marriage of widows 
was not opposed to Sastric injunctions. He quoted the 
well-known text of Parasara to support his advocacy of 
widow-marriages and he referred to the instance of 
widow-marriage in the Puranas. Namasudras of Bengal 
who in the late census were found to be more in number 
than any other sub*caste in Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, have found out texts to show that originally they 
were not Sudras at all but that they lost the badge of 
the twice-born in later times merely by accident. This 
may or may not be: I am more disposed to appeal to 
reason than authority. Argumentum ad hominem is legiti¬ 
mate but not always successful. The wrath of the 
Brahmins or the caprice of a powerful king who could 
wield the power of a Caesar as well as a Pope might 
denunciate and entire sub-caste and thrust it headlong 
into abyss, making it untouchable by the superior and 
more favoured castes. Bengal traditions speak of the 
power of King Ballala Sen as making and unmaking 
sub-castes: He raised the Mahishyas and degraded the 
Vaishyas. The rich and enlightened class of Submabanik 
in Bengal was, it is said, denounced by this great king. 
The Namasudras might thus have fallen, while Haris and 
Homs might have been the latest accessions into Brahmi- 
nic fold while retaining partially their original non-Aryan 
filthy habits and practices. But they were included as 
necessary evils. 

The orthodox method—recourse to texts—has its 
advantage with orthodox people and the priestly class 
would not like to budge an inch without some text, even 
if spurious to support it. We have the highest venera¬ 
tion for every word uttered by our sages and saints. 
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for archaic texts, even though some of them bear plain 
indications of spuriousness and for the learned commen¬ 
taries on them written during the middle ages of Sanskrit 
learning and Eastern Aryan history. They must carry 
great weight in a country in which the priestly class has 
the widest influence. An appeal to the authorities of the 
venerable teachers who have left lasting impressions on 
Brahminic religion and, in fact, the history of the world 
is sure to be effective, notwithstanding the occasional 
dogmatism of the priestly class of the present-day inspite 
of texts. 

But it is always difficult to retrace steps, to rehabili¬ 
tate a fallen sub-caste in its original place in the social 
heirarchy of castes. A fallen tribe may awake and arise 
but it cannot, from the mere consciousness or knowledge 
of superior birth, rise high enough superseding those 
which have already superseded it. The hand of obstinate 
conservatism will always exercise its repressing weight 
and try to see that it is for ever fallen. Texts are not 
sufficient as Parasara’s text has not been sufficient to 
legalise widow-marriage. Other steps and conditions 
are needed for the legitimate and much-wished-for up¬ 
heaval of fallen tribes. These steps and conditions must 
be similar to those that, from the very nature of things, 
are applicable for the social improvement of all depresred 
classes whether their better origin be supported by 
authority or not. They may differ in origin, in the modes 
of accession into Hindu polity, but they agree in many 
essential characteristics, and sociological rules, for their 
development and progress must be similar if not the 
same. 

Intellectual and moral culture is the pivot of social 
progress. If the majority of a class are educated, if they 
are truth-loving, honest and religiously disposed, and if 
in their habits and practices they approach as nearly as 
may be the Hindus of the superior classes, there cannot 
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be any great difficulties in the raising of any of the 
depressed classes. The present state of Hindu society is 
undoubtedly sufficiently elastic. It is not a dead organism 
—It is living, capable of imbibing new ideas, practices 
and usages, incorporating new members and expanding 
and modifying its social hierarchy. Suitable intellectual 
education, improvement in morality and adoption of 
the pure Aryan practices would be sufficient to lead to 
ncorporation in Hindu society and remove the stigma 
of untouchableness. Instances are not uncommon even 
at this iron age, of apparently hard and fast rules. Sub¬ 
castes have risen and been included in the pale of the 
touchable merely by purity of practices. Give up habits 
and practices condemned by the Sastras, adopt approved 
usages and show yourselves worthy of the high ideals 
of Hinduism and, like Guhaka Chandala you will at 
once be in the embraces of Sree Ram Chandra. 

The first step to be taken in the process of regenera¬ 
tion must be sound intellectual, moral education. This 
I have very frequently pointed out to the Namasudras . 
Education, however, does not mean mere reading and 
writing and then giving up the plough; wage-earning is 
not necessarily low. Acquisition of knowledge is true 
intellectual education, whatever the means may be. 
Reading is only one of the means. Morality may be 
taught by words, books and examples. Have schools, 
day schools for boys and girls not fit for field-work or 
wage-labour, right-schools for others. I would propose 
the establishment of a society or societies for the pur¬ 
poses of sending out Hindu Missionaries to achieve the 
great object of regeneration of the depressed classes. I 
believe they have their Brahmin priests and these priests 
should be made to take the bad. I have seen an instance 
of excellent work by an educated priest of the Nama¬ 
sudras of Bengal. 

Perfect equality of man and man is an ideal of the 
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greatest value and it must always be before us in the 
march of social progress. It may require centuries, 
years of even Brahma himself, to bring about true de- 
mocratisation of the human race, but we must never 
lose sight of the goal. The alter of prejudice built of 
rocks harder than Aberdeen granite must be slowly 
undermined. We cannot expect progress by leaps and 
bounds. A few shortsighted statesmen and so-called 
leaders of society of the present day and their blind and 
orthodox followers may be afraid of the emancipation 
of the depressed classes and may see the advance of 
socialism in every attempt at equalisation and solidarity 
of the Hindu races. The bow of condemnation may be 
drawn at every venture; and every association formed 
for the regeneration of India, however innocent, may 
frighten the nervous statesman at the helm of Govern¬ 
ment : but I am confident that time and sober reflection 
will remove even the adamantine rock of prejudices. 
Amongst ourselves, there is a certain vis inertia and there 
are ingrained prejudices which must be overcome. It may 
be a little slowly, but darkness must give way before 
light. The twilight may be a little long in duration. The 
development and progress of counterforces which we 
must vigorously and steadily apply may not be miracu¬ 
lously fast, but the ardent social reformer should not 
despair simply because of slow progress. The spirit of 
democracy is destined potentially to prosper even in the 
conservative Indian field. Graduation in social rank will 
continue as long as society feels its necessity for it and 
the high and the rich need not be afraid of losing the 
services of the low and the poor. The idea of coming 
socialism should not frighten any but the unthinking. 
On the other hand, the regeneration of the depressed 
classes and their sharing social privileges, which every 
member of a society is entitled to, will be an antidote to 
socialism and lead to harmonious working. 
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It is a pity that the opinions of some of our Provincial 
Governments are opposed to free mass education. 
Financial reasons may control the actions of gubernatorial 
authorities, but the people are free to educate them¬ 
selves and the voice and actions of patriots are never 
checked in the attempt to educate their brethren. It is 
for them to show the height which will serve their 
brothers of the depressed classes to find out the path 
out of darkness. A central association or associations 
such as the proposed All-India Hindu Association will 
do immense good to the country. The main objects of 
that Association are inter alia “to bring together the 
different Hindu communities and unite them as units of 
an organised whole, to spread education amongst the 
masses, to ameliorate the condition of these who occupy 
a lowly position in the Hindu polity and to open a wider 
door of usefulness to the Hindu communities.” We 
urgently require an association or associations for these 
and other useful purposes. The amelioration of the 
depressed classes and raising them up as near as may 
be to those who occupy higher positions, are needs which 
every thinker must acknowledge. Nervousness may lead 
to repression, to indirect efforts at suppression, but truth 
must succeed and honestly of purpose must have its 
ultimate reward. 

Education must, however, be on Hindu lines which 
are really the line of least resistance. The classes in low 
social position are within the pale of Brahminic fold and 
they must advance therein and should not be allowed 
to stay outside. The Brahminic religion and Brahminic 
fold have the great merit of elasticity. In its surpassing 
flexibility, it has elements which fits in wonderfully with 
every shade of intellectual progress from the lowest 
fetichism to the highest monotheism. It tolerate even 
positive ideas. It can satisfy the hankerings of every 
people, whatever the stage of civilization may be. What 
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Auguste Comte discovered from the history of civiliza¬ 
tion of the world has its aptest illustration in the 
existing stages of civilization of the different classes of 
the Indian people. So that there will be no difficulty in 
giving the several depressed classes or their individual 
members, moral and religious education suiting their 
intellectual capacities and tendencies and their legitimate 
status and privileges in Hindu social polity, emancipating 
them from their degraded position. Advent of a hero or 
heroes we need not wait for. There may already be 
heroes among us born to regenerate India, to consolidate 
its fragments intellectually, morally and socially and 
form a harmonious whole. Each of the band of patriots 
and reformers I propose to form for the raising up of 
the depressed classes may be a hero born for the pur¬ 
pose. Each of them may have the inner light of an 
avatar , disinterestedness and devotion to public weal. 
The greater the number of such heroes, the greater and 
quicker will be our success. 

To rise in social scale, the depressed classes need not 
change their forms of worship of any image or images, 
provided the forms are not revolting. Images and forms 
are not unfrequently necessary. Religious beliefs again 
are not easy to efface and Hinduism at the present day 
does not insist upon any particular form or particular 
belief, provided you call yourself a Hindu and comply 
with its essential rules which are more social than 
religious. Cleanliness, avoidance of uncleanly food, 
gentle manners, want of open disrespect of gods and 
Brahmins and the adoption of the habits and practices 
of the superior caste are all that are needed to raise a 
clan or tribe. Intermarriage amongst the higher castes, 
as Mr. B. De advocates, is itself a difficult step. Sudras, 
the depressed classes, there must be for some time to 
come, but that would be no war to touchableness in the 
greater part of India. According to our sacred books 
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even a Sudramay by austere practices and worships have 
in society and estimation of men the status of a twice-born. 
There was a time in the history of Indian civilization 
when every attempt by a Sudra towards purification was 
opposed by the twice-born, but those days are gone and 
I hope never to return, and the liberal policy of the 
Anglo-Indian Governors is most favourable to emanci¬ 
pation, to regeneration and social democratisation of the 
entire Hindu population. 



XII 


BY PANDIT SITANATH TATVABUSHAN 


T HE question of educating the masses, and of raising 
the depressed classes is now more and more coming 
to the front. It is becoming one of the vital questions 
of the day and very soon it will be an “All-India 
Question.” But how can we reach them ? We cannot 
reach them by standing aloof from them and taking 
indirect steps to raise them by merely establishing 
schools, libraries and dispensaries for them. It is only 
by actively sympathising with their daily struggles, by 
closely inquiring into their actual wants and taking 
active measures to remove them, that we can hope to 
be really useful to them. Thus only,—by mixing with 
them as brethren, by smiling with their smiles and 
weeping with their tears, and lending a helping hand to 
all their efforts to better their condition—can we actually 
raise them from their miserable state, inspire them with 
the ideals and aspirations that are burning in our hearts 
and arouse them to a consciousness of their rights and 
duties as citizens of a grand and growing empire. 

What are the steps that should be taken to reach and 
raise the masses in the way suggested ? Example is 
better than precept, and so, happening to have some 
knowledge of an actual attempt to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of working people and the success that attended 

v 
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it, I shall give a brief narration of that attempt, hoping 
that such a narration will be a better, surer guide to 
those who would like to make similar attempts than 
anything I might say from a merely theoretical considera¬ 
tion of the subject. 

I refer to the working men’s movement inaugurated 
and conducted for a long time at Barahanagar near 
Calcutta by Babu Sasipada Banurji, who is well known 
in this country and in England for his many philanthro¬ 
pic activities extending over nearly half a century, but 
whom even the infirmities of old age have failed to 
make inactive. It was on the 1st of November, 1866, that 
this friend of the poor, moved by their sufferings, sympa¬ 
thising with their struggles, and actuated by a holy 
desire to save them from the fearful temptations that 
surrounded them on all sides, called together a large 
number of them and, in a long speech, tried to impress 
upon them the great importance of making organised 
efforts for improving their condition. Barahanagar, 
though comparatively a small place, contained a super¬ 
abundant number of working people attached to the 
local mills and workshops, and was just the place where 
the masses needed to be specially looked after. The 
first result of the Conference was the establishment of a 
Night School, with branches, established in the course 
of the next few years, at Kamarpara, Kutighata and 
Ariadaha. A Middle Vernacular School at Borai near 
Serampur, attended by many children of working people, 
was also the result of the same movement. Mr. Banurji, 
with many an earnest effort, gained the active sompathy 
of the owners of the chief mills with his movement, and 
at his request they furnished the school at Barahanagar 
with a house built at their own expense. But the village 
gentry, opposed to the movement from the beginning 
on the selfish ground that the common people, when 
educated, would neither serve nor honour them, at last 
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quarrelled with the mill owners for some cause and led 
the latter to deprive the school of the house so kindly 
•lent by them, and caused it to be removed elsewhere. 
Mr. Banurji was not at Barahanagar at the time, other¬ 
wise he could have settled the matter. The loss of the 
house, however, did not interfere either with the efficien¬ 
cy or expansion of the movement. A new house, now 
known as the Sasipada Institute, was built by him and 
the movement went on as successfully as ever. The 
merchants themselves bore testimony to its tangible 
moral effects, declaring that those of their hands who 
attended Sasi Babu’s School were the very people that 
were found to be most careful and painstaking in their 
work. A step forward in organization was taken by the 
establishment in August, 1870, of the Workingmen’s 
Club, which continued for a long time to be the central 
body and the rallying place for all who came under the 
influence of the movement. Total abstinence was made 
a condition of membership, and great and far-reaching 
were the results of this combined movement for tem¬ 
perance and the improvement of the working classes. In 
every meeting there came forward fresh numbers of men, 
confessing their intemperate habits and taking temperance 
pledges. The Club held its meetings at the houses of the 
members, and great was the enthusiasm displayed not 
only by the men, but also their mothers, wives and 
sisters on these occasions. In those days there were many 
KartaBhaja centres at Barahanagar and one at Nimchand 
Maitra’s garden at Bonhooghly, where low caste Hindus 
used to meet once a week for singing their peculiar 
hymns and observing their religious rites. Babu Sasipada 
Banurji used to frequent those places and he admits 
having been benefited by the earnestness of their devo¬ 
tion. Some of these people used in return to come to 
the meetings held in Sasipada Babu’s house. These 
centres have long ceased to exist, their earnestness hav- 
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ing taken the new channel of Harisankirlans , of which 
there are now several parties in and around Barahanagar. 
Babu Sasipada Banurji has the satisfaction to feel that 
he had some hand in bringing this desirable change. 
The meetings of the Workingmen’s Club were frequently 
attended and addressed by sympathising visitors from 
Calcutta such as Babus Dvaraka nath Ganguli, Krishna 
Kumar Mittra and Kalisankar Sukul. Lectures on various 
subjects, chiefly of a moral and practical character, were 
delivered in these meetings, and the effect of these, issuing, 
as they did, from a heart that deeply and actively sym¬ 
pathized with all the trials and difficulties of the members, 
began soon to be visible in their thrifty and temperate 
habits and their improved morals. A small library 
was also established for their benefit. As a test of 
their thriftiness, it may be stated that several of them 
could have houses (pucca buildings) of their own built 
out of their savings. In her last visit to India Miss 
Carpenter visited their houses. One of the good things 
that Babu Sasipada Banurji taught them was self-help, 
the effect of which was that though working in the jute 
mills, they began to weave cloth on holidays and do 
some other kinds of business to better their condition. 
Hand-loom work was thus slowly revived at Barahana¬ 
gar. The present band of workers and the chief seat of 
the working men’s movement are all the result of the 
labours of those days. Many of the men even joined 
the Sadharan Dharma Sabha, a liberal union of all 
religionists which Mr. Banurji established in 1873, and 
took an active part and evinced a hearty interest in the 
devotional exercises connected with the Sabha. Women s 
meetings were occasionally held at the house of Mr. 
Banurji and lantern exhibitions and other entertainments 
organised by him in order to awaken the interest of the 
working people in the movement. These entertatinments 
included occasional excursions to interesting places. One 
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of these excursions was so important, that one of the 
Calcutta English dailies had to give a leading article to 
notice it and when the report reached the friends of the 
workingmen’s movement in England, they drew the 
attention of Her Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, to it. 
Babu Sasipada had already established an “Anna Savings 
Bank” for receiving the deposits of his poor friends, and 
when the Government caused Savings Banks to be 
opened (1870) in every district, head-quarter and sub¬ 
division, he, with much earnest effort, induced the 
Government to introduce the system at Barahanagar, 
though it was not a sub-division. Babu Sasipada Banurji 
used in those days to visit Behalapara (the place where 
violin is manufactured) at Bonhooghly, and in the even¬ 
ings hold meetings and Sankirtan parties in the houses 
of the chandals (who prepared violins). His friend, Babu 
Durga Das Mukhurji, of Banhooghly, very often accom¬ 
panied him to those meetings. These visits aroused a 
spirit of inquiry in the minds of those simple people. 
This was before the Christian missionaries began visiting 
that quarter and established their mission there. Babu 
Sasipada Banurji having left Barahanagar, the missionaries 
took charge of the field. Another step which specially 
showed Mr. Banurji’s hearty interest in the welfare of 
the working people and drew them closely to him, was 
the strenuous efforts he made to bring to justice a certain 
Police Sub-Inspector who had committed a brutul 
outrage on a poor working woman and brought a false 
charge of rioting against a number of working men in 
order to screen himself from the consequences of his own 
crime. The innocent men were acquitted, but the culprit 
could not be brought to proper justice. His case was dis¬ 
gracefully taken up by some of the most enlightened of 
the villagers,—selfish and easygoing people who had all 
along been opposed to Mr. Banurji’s reforming and 
philanthropic activities,—and an elaborate defence put 
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forward in the man’s favour. However, the friend of the 
poor, by his active defence of their rights and interests, 
gained a footing, stronger than ever, in their simple and 
susceptible hearts. What their feelings for him were, 
and what they had actually gained from him, 
may be gathered from the following extract 
from an address which was presented to him by them 
on the eve of his departure for England in 1871,and 
which appeared in an Engligh garb in one of the papers 
of the time :— 

“We are very poor—there is no one in Barahanagar to help 
us in any way, but it is only you who have been labouring hearti¬ 
ly for our good. It is impossible to state here how much benefit 
we have derived from the Workingmen’s Club which has been 
established by you with a view to improve our character. The 
valuable instructions and lectures which you have been pleased to 
give us, have borne fruits. They have changed our character in 
many respects, so that some have even given up the habit of 
drinking and other vicious habits, and are now leading an 
honourable and peaceful life. It is impossible to tell here how 
much good you have done us by opening the Night School for 
our education. Before the school was established, we could not 
read or write, but now we can read easy books, write a little, and 
know something of Arithmetic. We now feel ashamed to commit 
those bad acts which we could do before without any hesitation. 
You love us so much that whenever any one of us is sick you 
visit him at his sick-bed and freely give medicines to those who 
cannot afford to buy them. What more shall we say—we honour 
you as our father !” 

After his return from England, Mr. Banurji greatly 
extended the sphere of his activity for the masses by start¬ 
ing for them an illustrated monthly pice paper entitled the 
Bharat Sramajivi . Both the circulation and the influence 
of this paper were remarkable. No fewer than fifteen 
thousand copies—a marvellous number for those days— 
were turned out every month and the paper reached all 
classes of the working population and was seen in the 
hands of peasants in the remotest corners of the province. 
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Pandit Sivanath Sastri was one of its regular contri¬ 
butors. The Magistrates of all the districts of Bengal 
subscribed for it, and friends and sympathisers were 
created everywhere and helped in its circulation. The 
Barahanagar Samachar, a weekly paper started by Mr. 
Banurji in 1873, also represented the grievances of the 
working people and helped on their cause. It may be 
added here that Mr. Banurji’s efforts were not confined 
to improving the condition of the Hindus; he had before 
his eyes also the miserable condition of the Muham¬ 
madan working classes. On the 20th October, 1872, he 
addressed a meeting of Muhammadans and on the 20th 
December of the same year he established a school for 
boys belonging to that community. The question of 
raising the low castes, a question which deservedly finds 
a place in the programme of the Social Conference, was 
practically solved by him when he mixed as a brother 
with the most hated and adhorred in the land, now 
eating with charity paupers in a Kalibari , now nursing 
a mehtar in his hovel and then again joining in a picnic 
organised for workingmen, some of whom belonged to 
the lowest strata of society. Let our new reformers 
imitate these ways in their conduct towards their ‘low¬ 
born’ brethren, and the question of raising them will be 
quickly solved. It will not be solved by any amount of 
speaking and writing as we keep aloof from them and 
constantly remind them of our superiority. 

It was not at Barahanagar only that Mr. Banurji 
worked for the people. While stopping in Calcutta he 
opened two Night Schools, one at the City College and 
the other at the Keshab Academy. This was in connec¬ 
tion with the Lay-workers’ Mission of the Sadharan 
Brahma Samaj, of which he was then the Secretry. At 
that time, for the benefit of his health, he used to go 
every morning to the Eden Gardens, sit in front of the 
gardens, in a boat of the Chittagong manjis , who were 
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attracted by his manners. They flocked round him and 
he used to read to them books, talked to them on 
matters useful to them and sang hymns. Now and then 
he gave them refreshments* himself joining in the 
entertainment as one of them. 

Another incident will bring out strikingly the feeling 
for the masses which inspires Mr. Banurji and which 
ought to inspire every worker in the field. At Madhupur, 
where he was spending a few days for the benefit of his 
health, he noticed a number of working people at work 
in building a house. Among them was a pair who, as he 
learned afterwards, was in the habit of leaving their new¬ 
born infant, only a few months old, in their cottage, out 
to sleep by drugging it with opium. One day the child 
awoke before the time, that is, before the return of its 
parents. Drawn by its cries, Mr. Banurji entered the 
cottage, took up the babe on his arms and quieted it in 
a manner which he knows far better than many mothers, 
and carried it to its parents. It is such acts as these which 
win the hearts of simple minded people and make it possi- 
' ble for workers among them to have any real influence 
on them. 

The work for the masses still continues, notwithstand¬ 
ing Mr. Banurji’s absence from Barahanagar, the old 
field of his work. Lately he has placed rupess two 
thousand in the hands of the Executive Committee of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj for organising lectures for 
working people on “practical religion and morality.” 

It will thus be seen that the present movement for the 
raising of the depressed classes had its beginning in the 
work for the masses just described, for the people who 
came under Mr. Banurji’s influence included the lowest 
classes, e. g., Kaoras and Chandals, 

The mere outlines of the movement have grown into 
a long narrative, and I must stop here. My object has 
been to indicate the main lines along which a movement 
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for reaching and raising the masses should work. The 
work is of national importance and must be carried on 
with the combined forces of the nation. Let our leading 
men therefore think out this great problem of the national 
education of the masses and formulate a scheme resulting 
in a close relation between themselves and those whose 
interests it should be their highest glory to serve. 



XIII* 


BY MR. P. R. SUNDARA AIYER, B.A., B.L. 


T HE time has arrived for definite organised action for 
the amelioration of the lot of the Panchamas. The 
first step is to erase from our minds the idea of ‘out- 
castes.’ Does not the word Panchama itself show that the 
bearer of that name is within the castes of Hinduism ? Let 
us begin then with the recognition ot his title to full 
rights of citizenship. Let us saturate our hearts with a 
feeling of brotherly love towards him, so that he may 
reciprocate the feeling and not regard us any more with 
fear and mistrust. We should be prepared to make up to 
him for past neglect and harshness, to help towards the 
establishment of special schools for his children and give 
special facilities to enable him to work his way on to a 
position of political and social fellowship with us. No 
longer should it be necessary for him to seek the help of 
aliens in race or religion to assert the rights of man. For 
the sake of our Panchama brethren, for our own sakes, 
and for our country’s sake, and for humanity’s sake, we 
should resolve to do so. 

Amongst our duties as citizens, our duty to the so- 
called depressed classes demands special attention. It is 
a matter of primary importance whether we regard it 

♦Reprinted from “The Indian Review,” December, 1910. 
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politically, or from the point of view of our social duties 
as fellow members of the same community. From what¬ 
ever point of view we may look at it, we have sadly failed 
in the past. That in a country where infinite compassion 
is the first lesson taught by religion, the Panchamas and 
other classes should have so long been treated in the way 
in which they have been, is a matter which is one of 
great surprise to those who know the real qualities of the 
people, There might be castes, there might be different 
functions to be performed by different castes; but I do 
not know that our sacred writings countenance our re¬ 
garding any community, whatever may be the task allot¬ 
ted to it, as untouchable. That we should prevent mem¬ 
bers of any community from having the ordinary rights 
of human beings from walking where they please, from 
acquiring elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, is 
a shame which, even were the disabilities at once remov¬ 
ed, must stick to us for a long time. Not merely are we 
inhuman, but such treatment is also a source of great 
political danger. Not only do we lose the co-operation 
of a very large section of the community, but it is quite 
possible that our acts would result in their being perma¬ 
nently estranged from us. If we are not prepared to el¬ 
evate them, there are others who, being moved by feelings 
of humanity, are prepared to do the work. Are we pre¬ 
pared to say to our brethren : “We caste you away: go 
where you will”? Are we not rather prepared to repair 
the wrong done to them, to extend to them our right 
hand, and assure them that hereafter we shall treat them 
as our equals on all matters where equality is proper, in 
all matters where humanity and common citizenship de¬ 
mand it ? I have no doubt we have by this time made 
our choice. Public sympathy has been enlisted in their 
cause already to a very large extent, though, in accor¬ 
dance with our habit of moving slowly, the movement has 
indeed, been very slow. Those who have come in contact 
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with the Pancharaas will testify to their good qualities, 
patience, docility, and a fair degree of intelligence in many 
cases. In fact, I do not know in what respects we can 
consider them to be below us. 



XIV.* 


BY RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS’ 


O NE striking result of the political and social move¬ 
ment in India during the last few years has been the 
attention given to what are known as The Depressed 
Classes. 5 There has been recently a perfect shower of 
speeches and articles upon this subject. It is almost uni¬ 
versally acknowledged by educated Hindus in all parts of 
India that the elevation of the depressed classes is one of 
the great social and political problems of the hour. H. H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda gave forcible expression to this 
widespread feeling some months ago and he has been fo¬ 
llowed in very nuch the same strain by a host of speakers 
and writers. There is no need to labour the point to the 
readers of this “Review.” 

Here are fifty million people sunk in ignorance, poverty 
and contempt, branded as untouchables or unapproach- 
ables, treated as serfs, reduced to a state of moral degrada¬ 
tion through the contempt and ill-treatment that they 
have received for the past thousand years. The national 
movement has awakened men’s consciences to the fact 
that this state of things is incompatible with modern pro¬ 
gress, and there is now a strong feeling among educated 
Hindus that something must be done to wipe away this 

♦Reprint from “The Indian Review,” January, 1911. 
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reproach upon Hindu civilization and do something to 
atone for the oppression and ill-usage of past ages. 

The object of this short article is not to draw attention 
to the Problem nor to insist upon its importance. That 
is needless. I wish simply to point out what are the steps 
that need to be taken and can be taken in the immediate 
future towards the much-needed reform. A lady in 
England said some years ago to a well-known preacher: 
“I did so enjoy your beautiful sermon, Mr,-last Sun¬ 

day.” He replied in his short incisive way: “Well, what 
are you going to do ?” The same question might per¬ 
tinently be asked of the large body of educated Hindus 
who have recently been applauding the moving and elo¬ 
quent speeches that have been delivered on the subject of 
the elevation of the depressed classes- Well, what are you 
going to do ? May I, as a stranger and foreigner but a 
sincere well-wisher of India, suggest one or two things 
that might be done and need to be done ? 

And the first thing is obviously that the educated 
Hindus who earnestly wish for reform should take away 
from the depressred classes the stigma of untouchableness. 
The first necessary step towards their social and moral 
elevation is obviously to touch them. There is a profound 
significance in a simple action of Christ in the first Mi¬ 
racle recorded of Him in St. Matthew’s Gospel, A leper 
came to Him, outcast from Jewish Society, banished from 
all social life, condemned to live apart, regarded with 
abhorrence, treated as untouchable. The Jewish leper was 
the counterpart of the Indian outcaste. To touch him in¬ 
volved ceremonial defilement. The first thing our Lord 
Jesus Christ did then was to put forth His hand and 
touch him. By that simple act He restored the man’s self- 
respect and created between Himself and the poor leper a 
bond of kindly human sympathy. I never understood the 
true significance of that act till I came to India. In a re¬ 
markable memorial presented to the Secretary of State for 
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India by an association of Mahars in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency protesting against their exclusion from military 
service and police service, they speak with gratitude of 
“the kindly touch of the Christian religion” as having 
elevated the Mahar “once and for ever, socially as well as 
politically.” It is a beautiful and expressive phrase,“ the 
kindly touch of the Christian religion.” When once they 
came in contact with men who no longer despised them, no 
longer treated them as untouchables, no longer treated 
them worse than their cattle, but recognized their man¬ 
hood, visited them in their homes and held out to them 
the right hand of brotherhood, then at once their self- 
respect was restored and gleams of hope appeared upon the 
horizon of their cheerless, hopeless lives. The kindly touch 
gave them courage to arise and go forth upon the path 
of progress. The first thing needed, then, on the part of 
the educated Hindus whose consciences have been really 
awakened on the subject of the depressed classes is "the 
kindly touch.’ Apart from this, little else can be done. 
Education, schemes for material advancement will all be 
comparatively useless unless this stigma of untouchable¬ 
ness is removed, and the self-respect of the depressed 
classes is restored. 

Then the next step is to promote schemes of education 
for the depressed classes. Something has already been 
done in places like Madras, in this direction. A few schools 
have been started. In Trichinopoly too I hear that a night 
school for the outcastes has recently been established and 
is being worked entirely by educated Hindus. Efforts of 
this kind would form an admirable sphere of social 
service for the college students. If a hundred young men 
would unite together in Madras to support and manage 
two or three night schools, much good might be done. At 
any rate, it would be a beginning. It would form a practi¬ 
cal exhibition of sympathy and would do more than many 
speeches and articles to advance the cause of reform. But 
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I would insist upon the fact that the work must be done 
by the students themselves. It will not be enough for 
them to pay other people to do it. Let the students divide 
themselves into bands, making each band responsible 
for one or two nights a week, and then themselves teach 
the poor outcastes to read and write and give them useful 
knowledge. Apart from anything else the simple fact of 
their trying to do this work will have an enormous 
influence for good, and, I may add, it will do as much 
good to them as it will to the outcastes. 

Then, in the third place, there is very real need for 
active temperance work among the depressed classes. A 
great deal of their poverty and degradation arises from 
intemperance. In one of our Mission districts in the 
Telugu country which I visited some months ago I found 
that the Tamil Missionaries had persuaded nearly all their 
converts in the district to give up strong drink. The result 
was very remarkable. In the first place, the converts 
were paying off* their debts. One man told me that when 
he was converted a year before he owed over Rs. 70 ; in 
one year he had paid Rs. 30 and in another 18 months 
he hoped to pay off the remainder. This was simply the 
result of giving up drink. In another village a large body 
of Christians were asked what benefit they had obtained 
by becoming Christians. They replied at once : “We do 
not get ill and we are much better off.” That was mainly 
the result of giving up drink. This one reform, then, 
would do an immense amount to raise them out of their 
degradation. Here there is another form of social service 
for the college students. The work can be taken up in 
towns and cities as well as in villages. But here, again, I 
would emphasize strongly the need for personal service 
and individual work. What is needed is not to get up 
temperance meetings and make speeches, but to deal 
individually with the outcastes, to try and unite them to¬ 
gether in temperance societies and help them in every way 
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to fight against this great evil of drink. 

Then fourthly, much might be done by men of influence 
and position who would devote themselves to the pro¬ 
blem of trying to alleviate some of the sufferings and 
disabilities which the social position cf the outcastes at 
present inflict upon them in the villages. For example, 
it will be a very great boon if Government can be moved 
to provide the outcastes in every village with wells. The 
sufferings of the poor people simply through the lack of 
a proper water-supply are often very pitiable. It would 
not be a task beyond the resources of Government gradu¬ 
ally to provide the outcastes with wells of their own in 
every single village; and it would be done if educated 
Hindus would put pressure upon the Government to do 
it. If the public opinion of educated men demanded that 
it should be done, the money would very soon be found. 
It is just as necessary that these people should be pro¬ 
vided with water as that they should be provided with 
food in times of famine and scarcity. Something has 
already been done in this matter by private philanthropy. 
But, is it right that most of the money for this common 
act of humanity should come from England and America? 

Then again, another thing that educated Hindus of 
light and leading might do is to move the Government to 
give to the outcastes far greater facilities for acquiring 
land. An old custom, which has practically the force of 
law, prescribes that when any waste land is lying idle 
in a village the owner of the adjacent property has always 
the prior right to take it up and cultivate it. No doubt 
this has been a convenient custom, and in many cases 
serves to obviate disputes and losses. But still it bears 
very hardly upon the outcastes. In the majority of cases 
it acts as an absolute bar to their acquiring land. The 
caste people in the villages are opposed to their social 
advancement They do not wish them to acquire land. 
As soon, therefore, as an outcaste applies for a piece of 
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waste almost invariably the adjoining owner claims the 
right to take it up. I have received constant complaints 
of the injustice done by this custom botn in the Tamil 
-^o^ntry and in the Telugu country, and I believe that a 
simple reform in this one law or custom relating to the 
acquisition of land would do a very great deal to enable 
the depressed classes to improve their position. The 
Government would naturally be averse to changing a long¬ 
standing custom of this kind so long as public opinion 
is strongly opposed to the change ; but here is a point in 
which those who sympathize with the wrongs and 
disabilities of the outcastes can do a great deal, first to 
change public opinion and, then secondly, to help the 
Government to make an alteration in the law. 

This is a very modest scheme of reform. What I have 
suggested are only first steps. But the main thing at the 
present time is that the first steps should be taken. It is 
a great gain that the consciences of the educated Hindus 
all over India should have been aroused on the subject. 
It is something to the good that many speeches should 
have been made and many articles written on the subject; 
but now the question ought to be asked: “What are we 
going to do ?” 



XV* 


By RAO BAHADUR V. M. MAHAJANI, M.A 
(Retired Educational Inspector , Berar) 


A PERUSAL of the papers published in the Indian 
Review on the subject of the Depressed Classes 
shows that the conscience of the leaders of thought in 
the Hindu Society has been roused. They agree on 
grounds of justice, humanity and self-interest, and even 
on economic grounds, that it is high time to make a 
serious and sustained effort to raise the condition of 
these classes, and make the body politic whole by unit¬ 
ing the limb, which has been practically torn. As 
regards the methods that are suggested, for bringing 
about the desired end, there is not very wide divergence. 
All insist upon giving education, upon creating habits- 
of cleanliness, and upon throwing open doors for emplo¬ 
yment. All agree too that the work ought to be begun,, 
in a spirit of brotherhood, by the higher classes, who* 
must first get over their prejudice—or false notion as 
regards the untouchableness of the so-called outcastes. 
It would appear that this notion varies both in degree 
and in kind in the various parts of India. To speak 
generally, the notion is at its high water-mark in the 
extreme south, and then descends as you proceed to the 

♦Reprint from “The Indian Review”, February, 1911. 
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north and the west, until in Punjab, where the Arya 
Samaj has gathered a large and growing number of 
adherents, it almost disappears ; and the Samajists are 
prepared to eat, in the evening, of the hands of those 
outside the fold who were purified in the morning by 
a Homa and investiture of the sacred thread. 

As regards giving education itself, most of the writers 
would not object, I think, if the children of the depres¬ 
sed classes sat in the same room with the children of 
the higher classes—provided they had a bath and clean 
clothes. This is the general view of officers in the Edu¬ 
cation Department who in some cases concede to 
popular prejudice by assigning a separate bench or a 
plot to the children of the depressed classes, but in the 
same class-room. Mrs. Besant alone would have special 
schools for them and would not allow them to study 
with the children of the higher classes. 

Friends of social reform in Berar are in full sympathy 
with these views and movement, and I have had my 
share however humble in the efforts made on behalf of 
these backward classes, both while I was in educational 
service and since my retirement. As a repetition of the 
views already so well expressed would be tiresome, 1 
content myself with a brief narrative of our experience 
in Berar, as that will in my opinion better interest the 
readers of the Indian Review , and may happily throw some 
light on the path of those in this province, or elsewhere, 
who are yet hesitating to take the step. 

In dealing with the problem of raising the condition 
of the depressed classes, we have to take into considera¬ 
tion their heredity, tradition, and environment. Here¬ 
dity we may leave to itself; tradition we may affect a 
little ; but environment is more or less in the power of 
the existing generation of society to change altogether. 
If the karma of previous births accounts for birth in 
a depressed class, it must be credited with endowing a 
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few in that class with a genius which occasionally bursts 
forth through all its overloading impediments and shines 
with lustre, as in the case of Chokha Mela Mahar and 
Sajan Kasai. Who knows but that such genius still lurks 
in these classes even now, and it will be in the highest 
interest of the whole nation to relieve it of some of its 
weight and not to allow it to be altogether smothered. 
But ordinary talents more than genius requires culture, 
and such talent is not rare among the depressed classes. 
It only needs to be furnished with suitable opportunity 
which society is bound to give to them as to all other 
classes. 

It may be stated at the outset that in Berar, the sense 
of untouchableness is not so keen as it appears to be in 
other provinces.. The untouchable here consist mainly 
of Mahars, and these have very useful functions in village 
economy. Some of the families have hereditary duties 
to watch and ward, to carry the post and money bags 
to the Tahasil Cutcherry, to guide officers on travelling 
duty, to carry their kit and have corresponding rights 
(or haqs) to receive a payaii of Jwar on each acre of 
land cultivated. Against these haqs some ryots had 
complained, but the haqs have been judicially pronoun¬ 
ced to be legal. As these Mahar menials serve under 
a Kunbi Patel or a Brahman Pande, and their families, 
they are brought into contact with higher classes. I have 
seen Mahars employed by Brahmans and Deshmukhs— 
other than village officials—to look after their cattle, to 
clear their shed and to work in fields. It may be remar¬ 
ked that while actually working in fields the Kunbi 
labourer in Berar does not deem himself polluted by the 
touch of a Mahar, of course, the Mahars are not per¬ 
mitted to enter the inner house of the family in which 
they serve. Some idea of the diminished notion of unto- 
uchableness may be formed from the fact that Mahars 
are allowed to yoke and unyoke bullocks to or from a 
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cart in which a person of a higher class is actually seated. 
The notion has received a still more killing shock in 
towns, where the problem of the scarcity of labour 
caused by the ravages of famine and plague has had to 
be somehow solved by the employment of Maharsin 
factories where steam power is used. There are other 
openings in Berar to Mahars. They ballast rock, cut 
stone, work as day-labourers on railway lines and take 
petty contracts. Some work as masons, and bricklayers. 
Some make bricks and own kilns, which are profitably 
worked. In some villages they still continue to weave 
Khadis (coarse cloth) with pretty designs, which find a 
ready sale in the market. 

The Mahars are generally intelligent and honest in 
their own way—though some are given to pilfering. In 
their dealings with Government and their officers, their 
honesty is proverbial. Few complaints are received of 
their having dealt feloniously with the Government 
money or things committed to their charge. But this 
may be the result of customary honesty, which has not 
yet reached, as H. H. the Gaekwar says, the self-cons¬ 
cious stage. But have not eminent educationists and 
philosophers like Spencer again and again maintained, 
that the main end of all education is to form good habits 
—that good habits descending from generation to gen¬ 
eration constitute customary morality ?—and does not 
customary morality in the end prove more economical 
in working than self-conscious morality ?—and, finally, 
does not self-conscious morality often degenerate into 
pure selfish morality ? The history of material civiliza¬ 
tion does not present an unbroken picture of the pro¬ 
gress of self-conscious morality. 

It will thus be seen that in Berar the condition of 
Mahars is not at present deplorable or hopeless, what¬ 
ever it may have been some years back. The continued 
efforts of the educational department extending over 
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more than forty years, to encourage education among 
these and other depressed classes, by totally exempting 
their lads from school-fees, by allowing them to sit in 
the same class-room with other boys, by founding 
special schools for them where a sufficient number was 
forthcoming, coupled with those of some officers in 
other departments who appointed to suitable posts 
youths of backward classes whenever available—and 
backed by the moral support given to these efforts by 
the higher classes have brought about this happy result. 
Two instances of this moral support maybe mentioned. 

(1) The Beder caste, which some thirty years ago 
was included among the untouchables, has by the 
efforts of the community led by the late Rao Seheb 
Dhondji Kondaji—Police Inspector, been recently read¬ 
mitted into the Shudra caste by the Shankar Acharya. 
The caste had fallen during and after the Pindari Wars, 
but as it had left off what are deemed unclean practices 
as testified to by respectable persons in the higher 
classes, the Shankarcharya found authority in the Shas- 
tras to restore it to its former position. This instance 
disproves the assertion often made against Hindu reli¬ 
gion, that in its eyes “once fallen is always fallen.” The 
Beder caste now termed the Shuddha (purified) Shudra 
caste has furnished a considerable number of men for 
public service, who, before and after retirement, have 
dwelt in the heart of the town, and own lands and 
dwellings tenanted by respectable high class people. 

(2) The second instance is furnished by one Junu 
Mahar of Paras—a village near Akola on the G. I. R. 
line. Working as a Mukuddam (head of a gang) and 
then becoming a contractor, he raised himself to such 
a position that he was deemed worthy of being nomina¬ 
ted on the Municipal Board at Akola, and he took his 
seat with high class Hindus who welcomed him there. 
That position he had won not simply by the fortune he 
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had made—but by the way in which he used that 
fortune to promote education among the people of his 
caste—and to promote temperance and morality and 
piety. The free Boarding and Lodging House he founded 
for poor Mahar boys attending Municipal and Govern¬ 
ment schools is still maintained by his widow. He 
wanted to open a workshop to train these lads, but he 
was cut off in the midst of his plans, which his eldest 
son, who too is dead, was unequal to accomplish. 

Thus, while these two instances show that “men who 
have risen,” are freely admitted and gain recognition, 
they also prove that opportunities to rise are still few, 
and that there remains much to be done. It was thought 
some systematic effort must be made to spread light and 
create hope in the community the majority of whom are 
still immersed in darkness. 

With this idea a night school was started on the Hindu 
New Year’s Day in 1908, in the Mahar quarters at 
Akola. A building the cost of which has been met by 
public subscriptions to which the Mahars—as the first 
lesson in Self-Help—were required to contribute not 
less than half In some shape or other—has been erected 
on a site granted rent free by Government. In the 
school, only the three elements are taught, but lessons 
on hygiene, temperance, morality and religion are given. 
Selections from the Marathi versions of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and from the works of Marathi 
saints like Tukaram, Eknath, Mahipati are read and 
explained. Cleanliness is insisted upon. 

The standard reached in two years and a half is the 
third, and the average nightly attendance in the class 
which meets for two hours, is 25. Two salaried teachers 
are employed—one a Brahmin teacher who is also emp¬ 
loyed in a Municipal school, and the other a Mahar 
youth who has received education in an Anglo-Marathi 
school. The cost of maintaining the school is met by 
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subscriptions. A Committee consisting of a President, 
a Vice-President, two Secretaries and three more mem¬ 
bers, look after the school, inspect it from time to time, 
and furnish lectures for weekly sermons, and others 
given on special occasions, and collect subscriptions and 
keep accounts. The school has been visited by out¬ 
siders also. Among others the Deputy Commissioner of 
the District and Mr. Rustomji, the acting Commissioner 
of the Province, have recorded satisfactory remarks on 
the progress, working and management of the school. 

The 30th of October last was a prize distribution 
day, when Mr. Siy, the permanent Commissioner of 
Berar, who happened to be here, presided and gave 
away prizes to the students and to a Mahar and his 
wife (not in the school) for having kept the cleanliest 
house in the locality. The appeal made in the Commis¬ 
sioner’s presence for help received a generous response, 
and a Mahomedan gentleman offered Rs. 300 for the 
benefit of the institution. The encouraging words of the 
Commissioner at the end of the proceedings would, it is 
hoped, bear still greater fruit. 

Night-class schools similar to the one at Akola have 
been started at Paras, Amraoti and Yeotmal and con¬ 
ducted on similar lines. They are not co-ordinated, 
and the Managers have their own collections and act 
independently of one another. But as they often meet, 
a general policy of the widest toleration, and of teach¬ 
ing religion on unsectarian lines has been laid down 
and maintained. The celebration by the Mahars them¬ 
selves of the Ganapati festival,—their Bhajan Melas— 
their meetings during the rainy season for the recita¬ 
tion of works of Maharashtra saints are freely allowed 
and even encouraged by the presence of the promoters 
of the movement who sometimes address them on the 
lessons to be derived from such recitations. 

As yet, it will be seen, these efforts are sporadic. 
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They require to be organised and extended, but this 
cannot be done unless and until more help is forth¬ 
coming—in the shape of money, advice or personal 
teaching. The appeal will not, it is hoped, fall on 
deaf ears. Our greatest need is young men who are 
prepared to devote some portion of their time and 
energy to this cause. If they come forward money may 
be found. 



XVI* 


BY HON. MR. JUSTICE N. G. CHANDAVARKAR 


L ADIES and Gentlemen,—All the speakers before me 
have dwelt on the gross injustice which has been 
done for centuries in the name of Hinduism to the de¬ 
pressed classes by the higher castes of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity, and have exhorted us to do our best to wipe out 
this blot on Hinduism. No one can reasonably deny 
that the charge is true; at the same time let us not forget 
the other and brighter side of the case. If the pages of 
the past history of Hinduism with reference to the treat¬ 
ment of the depressed classes are darkened by deep sha¬ 
des, let us not forget that the history has its lights also— 
lights obscured indeed by a variety of circumstances but 
still there, working in the present and showing that 
Hinduism in its best and purest aspects contains within 
itself elements favourable to the growth of the cause and 
mission which have for their object the elevation of the 
depressed classes. It is important to bear this in mind, 
because from the way in which this question of the de¬ 
pressed classes is sometimes handled one is apt to suppose 
that it is only now that we are making an effort to raise 
them; that fee movements for their elevation are of our 

From a speech at the public meeting held in December last at 
the Framji Cowasji Institute. 
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time, without any past going back to some generations 
back. No social reformer can be worth his work who 
ignores the past. He must be both an idealist and a pra¬ 
ctical man—an idealist deriving inspiration from all that 
was done before him in the past, and a practical man, 
bacause he must be patient, loyal to fact, and making the 
best of the actual situation around him. 

In a valuable paper read some months ago on the Bhakti 

\ 

or devotional School of Hinduism by Mr. Sidgwick, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and Assistant Collect¬ 
or in the district of Poona at a Meeting of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, he said that the 
paper was the result of the advice given to him one day by 
the late Mr. Jackson, whose death at the hands of an 
assassin has caused great loss in the world of antiquarian 
research in particular. Mr. Jackson, observed Mr. 
Sidgwick, advised him to study and cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance with the literature and history of the 
devotional school of Hinduism. That advice meant more 
than appears on the surface. In giving it Mr. Jackson gave 
proof not only of the cultured taste and talent of a scholar 
but also the insight of a practical administrator. We are 
told that no British official can understand the people or 
be understood by them unless he is able to speak to them 
in their own vernaculars. A better way of putting the 
same idea is, I think, this : that a British official cannot 
do better than study the vernaculars with the help of the 
literature of the Bhakti School, for that is the surest way 
to enter into the inner mind of the people, to evoke their 
sympathy and understand their lives. It is no exaggeration 
to say that what has kept up the heart of the Hindu, be 
he high caste or low caste, is the music, the poetry, the 
life of the saint of the devotional school. In Europe the 
translation of the Bible into the spoken languages was the 
starting point of popular progress. Similarly, at a time 
when the priesthood of the country had in India kept aft 
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knowledge of the Hindu Scriptures to themselves and 
made it a sin for anybody to communicate it to the lower 
caste, it was the saints who appeared on the scene, and 
opened the door of religious knowledge to all, high caste 
or low caste, in the name of the brotherhood of man. 
As a result, nearly every caste produced its saints; and 
these denouncing dogma, formalism in religion, and caste 
tyranny, sang songs, lived lives, and spread abroad prin¬ 
ciples, which and which alone have saved Hinduism from 
sinking into utter degradation and ruin. What makes life 
tolerable to the poor man living in his muddy cottage; 
what inures him to the daily struggles and worries but the' 
songs of that galaxy of saints—songs which the poor des¬ 
pised sing morning and evening to illuminate their lives ? 
As a Mahar preacher exclaimed, some years ago, in a 
sermon which he preached : “When the Vedas and the 
Brahmins deserted us Mahars as the despised of the earth, 
O, ye saints, you came to our rescue, and it is because of 
you, your preachings and practices, your words of comfort, 
and hope, that we, cast away by the higher castes as un¬ 
touchable, bear the burden of life with content, reposing 
faith in Him to share whose Love you daily invite us 
when we chant your hymns and songs.” There is a legend 
about the Mahar saint, Chokha Mela, which in this con- 
Bect i° a faas profound significance. According to the lege¬ 
nd, Chokha Mela one day appeared before the Temple 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur to offer his prayers. As he was 
a Mahar, be was not allowed to enter into the precincts 
of t%e Temple; so he stood on the road outside, fronting 
the idol. When the Brahmin priests saw that, they thought 
the sight of the Mahar was pollution to the deity, and so 
they turned him out of the place. Chokha Mela, however, 
ymt round the Temple, and stood on the road behind 
it to pray. The deity, so the legend runs, turned his face 
towards him from inside the Temple—and the priesthood 
was alarmed. There was, they said to themselves, the 
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anger of God because they had turned out his devotee. 
What was more, at night Vithoba, the God, dressed in 
the humble garb of an old decrepit Mahar, appeared 
before Chokha Mela to worship the saint. This legend runs 
through Hinduism—even Brahmins love to recount it with 
pride ! Many other legends of that kind are there—and 
the Vishnu Purana, the elevating sentiments of which 
fascinated Emerson, tells Hindus that Hari, meaning God, 
dwells among the peasants and those we consider un¬ 
touchable, and often comes in low disguise. This was 
how the Bhakti School tried to save Hinduism from decay. 
And its history illustrates what James Martineau has 
pointed out as one great lesson of all history that “Social 
regeneration descends from the ornamental ranks while 
social regeneration ascends from the despised.” There is 
a warning to us all. There can be no reform of or hope 
for the higher so long as the so-called lower castes are 
despised. Those we despise and refuse to touch are verily 
among the salt of the earth. 

It is an interesting question for the historian, how far 
the Bhakti School operated in the old times to raise some 
Shudra castes to Brahminhood. But it must have had, I 
presume, some influence in that respect. 

A great deal of our present social degradation is un¬ 
doubtedly due to the narrowness and bigotry of Brahmin- 
ism, but when we condemn Brahminism for its sins of 
omission and commission, let us remember another fact of 
history that several of the Brahmin castes of the present 
times were at one time of the lower castes—Shudras, 
and raised themselves to the higher by means of pious, 
fictions, and that with the help of the purer Brahmins of 
the old times, themselves. This has been pointed out by 
Sir Alfred Lyall and the late Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
Writing of the lower castes so raised, the latter observes 
in his “Early Law and Custom.”: “Once taken under 
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the shelter of Brahmanism, the fiction can hardly be dis¬ 
tinguished from a fact.” And this conclusion of that 
eminent Jurist derives corroboration from a remark and 
an exhortation in the Smriti of Parasara, which runs as 
follows: “Do not despise the religions of the successive 
ages (though they differ from your own); do not despise 
those who have acquired during them Brahmanism* 
(because) Brahmans were made by the times, not born.” 

^ q sntf: t fbn: i 

kqf ffcr h wsitt 11 

Here are the two forces of Hinduism at its best and 
in its ideal state on our side. It is true that this bright 
side of Hinduism has failed to accomplish its object and 
to assert itself so as to free it from bigotry, ignorance* 
superstition, and blind conservatism; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the saints and prophets of the Bhakti School the 
depressed classes are with us and continue to be despised. 
But we live in an age and amid surroundings which make 
the problem a great deal easier of solution than it was 
before the introduction of British rule in India. The effects 
of that rule have more than ever before brought the 
problem to the front. The equality of all in the eye of 
law declared by the statutes of Parliament and the Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858 was of itself a great gain in the begin¬ 
ning. The work of Christian Missions did and is doing 
much to elevate these classes. Everything almost about 
us—the forces of the time—are working under the Govern¬ 
ment we live under, to break the mancreated and artificial 
distinctions between man and man; and though those dis¬ 
tinctions in some shape or another will always remain 
in this country as in others in all ages, the depressed clas¬ 
ses cannot, will not, under modem influences, continue 
long as the despised and untouchable of the land . 
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It is made a charge by some against Government that 
they have neglected these classes while they have done a 
great deal for the higher castes which take pride in treat¬ 
ing the depressed classes as beyond the pale of Hindu 
society. One of the earliest questions which British states¬ 
men had to settle after the introduction of British rule in 
India was whether the Government should concern itself 
with the education of the classes, leaving the latter as 
natural leaders of the people, to diffuse their knowledge 
among the masses, or whether Government should take 
up mass education and leave the higher castes to educate 
themselves. The earliest records are an instructive mine 
of information on the subject and one of the most inter¬ 
esting episodes in the history of the controversy is, if I 
may so call it, the amiable quarrel between the brothers 
Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir John Lawrence, the former 
of whom stood up for the aristocracy and higher castes, 
and the latter, a zealous Christian, stood up for the masses 
and the lower castes. The battle was won by those who 
belonged to the School of Sir Henry Lawrence. It was 
declared that Government should encourage the higher 
education and the higher castes, and look to them for the 
enlightenment of the lower castes. This is what has been 
called the filtration process of knowledge—education 
filtering down from the classes to the masses. Whether 
the policy so adopted was sound or not it is not for me 
to say here. But this history of higher education shows 
the object which the earlier British statesmen had in view 
in laying down the lines of educational policy and the 
obligation imposed on the educated classes. In identify¬ 
ing ourselves therefore with the present day movements 
started for the elevation of the depressed classes we are 
but endeavouring to discharge that obligation. The move¬ 
ment is not of the present day. In 1855 some educated 
Hindus in Bombay started an Association and some 
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schools for the untouchables. But that attempt was short¬ 
lived because the time was not ripe for it. There is a 
periodicity in the history of all movements for public good 
and this movement of and for the depressed classes is no 
exception to the general rule illustrated in the pages of 
the history of all progressive countries. In 1870 Keshub 
Chander Sen returned from England and delivered a 
lecture in this very Hall, in which he called upon the 
members of the Prarthana Samaj to do something practi¬ 
cal to elevate the lower castes. Accordingly, the leaders 
of the Samaj established Night Schools and two of these 
schools were for the children of the so-called untouch¬ 
able classes. That, so far as I am aware, was the first 
practical, though humble step taken in the matter. In 
1891, Mr. Damodher Sukdawella, an earnest and leading 
member of the Samaj, who has honoured us with his pres¬ 
ence at this meeting, started at his own expense a third 
school for Mahars at Byculla in Bombay. The Prarthana 
Samaj may justly claim to have initiated the movement 
of which we hear so much now-a-days in connection with 
the depressed classes. I have no time to go into the 
history of the movement, but the country owes a debt of 
gratitude to Christian Missionaries, to the Brahma Samaj, 
to Col. Olcott and the Theosophists and to Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati and the Arya Samaj for what is 
being done to elevate the depressed classes. It is they who 
have been pioneers of the movement, sympathy for which 
has called us together here this evening. During the last 
few years there has been an appreciable awakening in 
the matter and people’s consciences have been more or 
less touched and it is a hopeful sign of the time that 
today's meeting is largely attended. Those who are work¬ 
ing for the cause night and day, and the leading members 




d classes tell me that though the difficulties 
and prejudices to fee conquered are great, yet public 
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sympathy for the cause is increasing. If we work with 
patience, I am sure we shall win and that word ^untouch¬ 
able” which stands as a blot on the fair name of the great 
Hindu community will be a thing of the past. One caution, 
above all, is needed. We must take care to plead the 
cause of the untouchables without importing a spirit of 
narrowness and rivalry into it. It can do no good to the 
cause to support it by abusing the Brahmins and denoun¬ 
cing them as the class which has kept for their own 
aggrandisement depressed classes out of the pale of Hindu 
society. The Brahmins, like all the higher classes in every 
country, have their faults and narrowness; but what caste 
among us can take credit to itself for largeness of heart 
and breadth of vision ? 

Was not Eknath, one of the sweetest singers of Hindu¬ 
ism, who lived and prayed for the untouchables, a 
Brahmin ? Was not that child of God, Narsi Mehta, the 
saintly poet of Gujarat, a Brahmin ? Was not Buddha, a 
Brahmin ? Was not Dayanand Saraswati, a Brahmin ? It 
is God’s law that out of the very m rrowness and bigotry 
of a people comes out the creed of liberalism and 
humanity. The Jew hated the Gentile, but Christ Jesus, 
who made the Jew and Gentile one, came out of the Jews. 
So in India, if Brahminism has done mischief it has pro¬ 
duced heroes to remove it. This movement for the 
elevation of the depressed classes, rightly conducted, 
sympathetically directed, with patience, must elevate us 
all whether we be high caste or low caste. So long as we 
have the untouchables among us, we shall bring to 
ourselves the contamination of untouchableness. He who 
tries to lower and degrade others and treat them as 
castaways, ends in the long run by lowering and deed¬ 
ing, himself. We are all members of one another, said 
St. Paul; and that saying embodies a literal truth, a his¬ 
toric fact; and in applying ourselves to the task of edu¬ 
cating and enlightening the depressed classes we are not 
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only teaching them but also ourselves to make our lives 
brighter, and purer, than they are or will be so long as 
we allow any portion of the community to lie before us 
as the despised of the earth. 



XVII* 


BY THE HON. MR. V. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR 


I THINK there is a deeper foundation for the current 
idea of untouchability whether or not it was intended 
by those who were the discoverers of the doctrine that it 
should lead to such results. I see the deeper foundation 
in the doctrine of re-incarnation and of Karma—the 
doctrine of re-incarnation which I, for my part, believe 
to be true and which I regard as the only possible ex¬ 
planation of the unevennesses of life, as the only philoso¬ 
phic position to take in order that we may realise the 
ups and downs of individual lives and of the social fabric. 
That doctrine is to my mind responsible to a large extent 
for the idea of untouchability. Each man sees that he is 
born and will be reborn according to the results of his 
Karma in past births. If a person is born low, deformed, 
poor, in surroundings that are degraded, they are the 
results of his past Karma. But what this doctrine does 
not lead to, what it does not advocate is this : it is not 
for those who witness the results of that Karma 
to add to those results by anything that they do and it 
is not for society and for the higher orders to aggravate 
the sufferings of the lower orders. I beg you also to pause 


♦This is a reprint of a speech delivered at a Public Meeting 
held in Madras in December last. 
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for a moment to see, whatever truth tnere may be in 
this doctrine, would that justify society in imposing 
limitations or forging fetters which are not of the suffe¬ 
rers’ own creation, but are the results of the action of 
their compatriots ? 

There is a modern conception which is also to be 
remembered in this connection. I think you have heard 
of telepathy. It was used to be laughed at in times gone 
by, but to-day its advocates are numbered amongst the 
most scientific men of the world. I need only mention 
the names of Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir William Crooks 
and Sir Oliver Lodge. They have made the deepest inves¬ 
tigations into the subject and the result of their inquiries 
is that just as speech may act upon others, just as the 
conduct of one man may act upon others, so the un¬ 
spoken thoughts of one man will act upon others, 
whether one wills that they should act or not and thus 
as the consequence of the action of the thoughts of one 
man upon another, every man is conditioned by his 
surroundings. This I claim with the great scientific 
discoverers to be one of the established facts of science 
of the present day. If this were true it raises the question 
whether men who hold a high position in the scale of 
civilization as the result of successive lives of virtue 
should associate with the degraded wallowing in filth 
and drunkennes and vice ? If this truth had in some way 
been discovered though not scientifically demonstrated 
by some of our forefathers, it might account for the 
persistence of a condition of things which may not be 
acceptable to the average mind but which those who 
were responsible for the ordaining of the social polity 
were able to discover and lay down for the guidance of 
others. Rut all this is beside the mark. 

It is a common charge laid against Hinduism that it 
has permitted its votaries and those that are amongst 
the highest of its votaries to impose bonds and restriction 
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upon those whom it is anxious to call to-day Hindus and 
to whom it does not concede the privileges of Hinduism. 

I think a protest has been made against the ceremonial 
law, whether there was any substratum of truth in it or 
not, a protest has been made from the most ancient 
times. Those of you that have looked into the past history 
of this land in some measure, amongst such materials as 
are available to us will have recognised the fact that 
protests have been made against exclusiveness, against 
caste restrictions imposed upon lower orders. That protest 
has always sprung up in this country time after time, 
whether you call it by the name of Upanishadic teaching, 
whether you call it the religion of Buddha or Ramanuja 
or Chaitanya, whether you call it the religion of those 
who have advocated devotion or Bhakti to God as the 
sole means of salvation, this movement has sprung up in 
this country though each wave rose and fell and died 
out leaving perhaps the old rock of ceremonial Hinduism 
practically unchanged. (Cheers). It has arisen within the 
faith of Hinduism itself and if to-day we are seeking 
once again to assert the essential purity of the Hindu faith 
and if we are seeking to show that there is nothing in 
the dictates of the Hindu religion against the rights of 
the large masses of the depressed classes, we are only 
following the example of these who were greater and 
better than ourselves and who worked under conditions 
far more difficult than the conditions under which we 
have got to work at the present day. (Cheers). It is un¬ 
necessary for me to go very far for examples. Let me 
take the instance of the Great Teacher, Sankaracharya. 
There is a story told of him that when he went to Benares 
for expounding his philosophy he met a Chandala on the 
road and asked him to step aside. The Chandala replied 
“my soul is as thine and my body of flesh and blood 
sprang from the same earth as thine. Why dost thou ask 
me to walk aside ?” Sankara replied “surely you are my 
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Guru—Brahmin or Chandala” and prostrated himself 
before him. Is that a sign that Hinduism rejected the 
depressed classes ? Let me give you the story told of 
Ramanuja. You have all heard how Ramanuja standing 
on the top of a tower cried aloud to the world that if 
salvation was not to be with the low and the degraded, 
to hell he would go. Let us again remember the Pariah 
Saint Nanda singing in the streets of a village on occasions 
of festival and when going to worship. The story of Nanda 
is told in exquisite verse. It is a story that brings tears 
to the eyes of everybody—the story of a Pariah Saint 
who rose to the level of Godhead and who became the 
preceptor of the proud Brahmin who would have kicked 
him to the dust Therefore I will not have it that people 
should lay the blame at the door of this religon which 
has from time to time given birth to men, who have 
upheld the dignity of man and the possibility of every 
man in this life or in this generation reaching a position 
on a level with God himself. (Cheers). 

Let us pass on to the condition of the depressed 
classes. They are, I think, in a woeful condition. Under 
the Pax Britannica, under the aegis of British Rule all 
legal rights are secured to them. They can walk along 
the highway; they need not step aside because the Brah¬ 
min has taken the same road. They are at liberty to 
bathe and wash in public tanks and rivers without 
molestation, as much at liberty as any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. They are entitled to the legal rights 
and privileges which the proudest amongst us is entitled 
to claim. But it is one thing for the law to lay down 
these injunctions. It is another thing for those injunctions 
to be put into practical operation. I do not think any 


can make people much better than they are. The law 
may point to the ideal. It is for the right feeling among 
the people themselves id lift them up to 1 the level of the 

the law lays down. And although 
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British legislation has done a great deal and perhaps all 
that it is possible for the legislature to do for the down¬ 
trodden classes, it must be confessed that their position 
in practice is not what the law has ordained that it shall 
be. It is a common thing for every one of us to see how 
a Pariah in villages would not walk within a few yards 
of the Brahmin of his own accord, even without the 
Brahmin shouting at him. It is a common thing for us 
to see that although he has his privilege of bar in the 
same tank or river, he will not claim it for the social ban 
which will make his existence miserable. 

.1 think a change has come over the spirit of the Hindu 
people in their dealings with the depressed classes. What 
is the work to be done ? And how is it to be done ? 
Something in that direction has been told us this evening 
by the report that has been read by the Secretary of the 
Association. But it seems to me that where there is a 
large field to cover, where there are such large demands 
for service, an organisation of the kind that has been 
before us in evidence to-day is utterly inadequate. If each 
particular society were multiplied a hundredfold or a 
thousandfold, if each active worker is given energy a 
hundred times the energy that he possesses, so that he 
may in some measure cope with the extent of the work, 
the malady will probably be treated. 

The Association does not ask you to allow the 
depressed classes to interdine with you to-morrow. Per¬ 
haps that is a reform which cannot be thought of now. 
In this, castes and sub-castes are fighting shy of reform. 
There is absolutely no doubt whatever that is the goal 
to be aimed at. (Hear, Hear.) You are not asked to inter¬ 
marry now. Perhaps intermarrige is a thing which no 
amount of injunction can promote. It must largely depend 
upon individual likes and dislikes which at present are 
nothing more than parental likes and dislikes. (Cheers.) 
There is a simpler thing, namely, recognising all the 
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rights which the law has conferred upon the depressed 
classes and not bringing to bear social pressure upon 
them in order to induce them to desist from exercising 
the rights which are their own. It seems to me that this 
is the least which society can do. 

There is another thing of importance which those who 
are the advocates of the Hindu religion ought well to 
bear in mind, the practical exclusion of the depressed 
classes from temples which are consecrated for the use 
of higher castes. You are all familiar with the issue of 
a circular by the Census Conmissioner which has put 
orthodox Hindus in a flutter. (Cheers). We read of public 
meetings in the country and protests on the part of 
newspapers. An agitation is threatening which may 
spread over the whole land if the Census Commissioner 
will be obstinate in making the classification which some 
suggestion of his is understood to convey. (Cheers). I am 
glad of it for one reason. To my mind it shows that 
Hinduism is a living faith. It shows that the professors of 
that faith are anxious to clutch to their bosoms their 
children whom they have allowed to drift away from 
them in neglect, contumely and scorn. If this be the 
result of the circular of the Census Commissioner I think 
there is more need of it for the Hindu community as a 
whole. 

Let us look at another aspect of the question. We are all 
asking for political privileges and as more privileges are 
given we naturally ask for more. Of course, we are bound 
to qualify ourselves for the privileges that we claim and 
obtain. Every body knows that when a certain privilege 
is granted there will be a natural clamour for more. It 
is the duty of those who are eager to bear a greater part 
in the cause of the country’s advancement to carry with 
them ail the people in order that all may share in the 
privileges which they. themselves are qualified to enjoy. 
(Cheers.) Therefore the politician, must do his level best 
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for the improvement of the condition of the depressed 
classes. 

Gentlemen* these are goneral remarks. You may ask 
me what practical steps have to be taken in the direction 
of elevating the depressed classes. The Association has 
shown us the way and it seems to me an excellent way* 
viz., educating the depressed classes. Educate them out 
of their habits of uncleanliness which are amongst the 
causes 'which induce the better classes to keep away from 
them. Educate them to give up their habits of drink 
which are unfortunately too much ingrained in them. 
Educate them out of their squalor and dirt. Educate them 
to an adequate conception of the dignity of their indivi¬ 
dual selves. Then I think the difference will not be very 
great. That would make the people present a more united 
front and would make them a more capable society fit 
for discharging its responsibility as well as for meriting 
the higher privileges that they naturally claim. I will say 
only one word in conclusion. I happen to remember the 
words of a great Indian than whom in my judgment 
there has been no greater man within the last fifty years 
among us—I refer to Swami Vivekananda. (Loud and 
continued cheers.) In one of his addresses he said : “I 
know of no greater service that the better classes can 
render to the depressed classes in the land than to 
educate them and to develop in them the sense of their 
lost individuality in order that they may rise to a better 
conception of their own dignity as human beings and a 
better knowledge of the conditions of their existence.” 
I think those words are words which we are bound to 
inscribe in our hearts. And if we follow in the footsteps 
of that great teaching, this movement with its small 
beginnings, with the work of sections of our countrymen 
here and there, with the missionaries on one side work¬ 
ing amongst them. Societies like the great Society in 
Bombay for the improvement of the depressed classes, 
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working in other parts of the country, like that grand 
and large organisation, called the Theosophical Society, 
labouring in the cause, with the help of these auxiliary 
forces we should be able to triumph and to say, if not 
in a decade or two, at least at the end of fifty years, 
that we have achieved a noble task worthy of the spirit 
of self-sacrifice of our ancestors. 



XVHI* 


BY THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 


I NDIA is the only country wherein the people are 
classified under the nomenclature of jati and gotra. 
T he ancient Brahman law givers had not a very compre- 
ite nsive idea of the world. They made laws to suit their 
•own fancies. Manu, Asvalayana, Apastamba, Gautrma 
did not perhaps know that there were other lands and 
other races who did not recognize the artificial classi¬ 
fication. They made stereotyped laws and did not cal¬ 
culate the harm they were doing for future humanity. 
China, Japan, Burma, Siam, Tibet, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Arabia, Europe and the United States of America did 
not recognize anthropological differentiations. In other 
lands, man’s ability was the criterion of individual great¬ 
ness. The Brahman law-givers made birth the criterion 
of individual greatness. The result is that while all 
other lands are on the march of progress, India has 
fallen a prey to foreign invaders. Caste has tended to 
destroy the unity and harmony so essentially necessary 
to national development. Had the Brahmin law-givers 
some sort of experience of human nature beyond the 
borders of India, they would perhaps never have made 
the unnatural distinctions utterly unsuited to progressive 


♦Reprint from The Indian Review for Feb., 1911. 
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humanity. They never imagined that in the distant 
future, nations would develop and advance towards 
India, and subject her illiterate and ignorant popula¬ 
tion to a kind of perpetual slavery. The object of the 
early law-givers was to keep power in the hands of a 
special class perpetually. They adopted the plan of 
intellectual lynching as the white people of the Missi¬ 
ssippi valley of America lynch the Negroes. They 
adopted the caste distinctions as the Whites do today 
in making laws to keep all Asiatics out of the “white 
man’s land.” It is simply an exhibition of selfishness 
and a lusting after power. What the Whites and Ameri¬ 
cans in South Africa and California respectively are 
doing to-day, the ancient Brahman law-givers did to the 
teeming millions of India. The study of the Indian 
census statistics is very interesting inasmuch as they 
show how the people in India stand compared with 
other races and nations in the world. I gathered the 
following statistics from the census report of 1891. Popu¬ 
lation of India in 1891 was 286,905, 456. Deduct the 
Mussulman population of 34,348, 085 ; Europeans 
166, 428 ; Eurasians 81,044 ; Parsees 89, 618 ; Indian 
Christians 1, 807, 092 ; disreputable vagrants 409, 969: 
ascetics 2, 717, 861 : we have of the native population 
who may be called Aryans and Dravidians, about 252 
millions. Of the 252 millions : 


The Military Kshatriyas number 

29,393,870 

Landholders 

47,927,361 

Brahmans 

14,821,732 

Kayasthas 

2,239,810 

Cattle breeders 

11,569,319 

Traders 

12,148,597 

Agricultural labourers 

8,407,996 

Goldsmiths 

1,661,088 

Barbers 

3,729,934 
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Blacksmiths 2,625,103 

Carpenters 3,442,201 

Weavers 9,369,902 

Washermen 2,824,451 

Shepherds 5,152,175 

Oilmen 4,672,907 

Potters 3,497,306 

Lime workers 1,531,430 

Fishermen 8,261,878 

Toddy drawers 4,785,210 

Leather workers 14,003,110 

Village Watchmen 12,808,300 

Mchtars 3,984,303 

Butchers 605,890 

Refuse Cleaners 6,363 

Temple Service 320,530 


Number returned as knowing English 537,811 : literate 
males 11,529,621 ; literate females 541,628 ; total number 
of literates out of a population of 286 millions is 12,071, 
249. The number of illiterate people in India is abnor¬ 
mally appalling. Think of it, 274 millions of the people 
are steeped in ignorance. No wonder that the people 
are in a state of perpetual slavery. It is a land of dark¬ 
ness, where plague, famine, poverty, superstitions, fana¬ 
ticisms thrive. If we take the Brahmans, the military 
and agricultural Kshatriyas, Kayasthas, cattle breeders 
and traders and put them under the category of the 
high castes” and all the rest as low castes, we have 
about 126 millions of the high castes, and about 121 
millions of the “low-castes.” It is the profession that 
has been made the criterion of manhood. The ancient 
Brahman law-givers like the modern upstart imperia¬ 
lists wished that the labouring class of people should 
remain in perpetual slavery. Manu and other law-givers 
made laws to suit the interests of the governing class. 
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History is repeating itself in India. Hear what the 
Brahmanical law-giver said : “The Sudra is not fit for 
any ceremony.” In the Vedanta Sutras, Sankara argues 
in this wise ; “The Smritis prohibit their learning the 
Veda, their studying the Veda, and their understanding 
the Veda and performing Vedic matters. The prohibi¬ 
tion of hearing the Veda is conveyed by the following 
passages : ‘The ears of him who hears the Veda are to- 
be filled with molten lead and lac’ and ‘for a Sudra is 
like a cemetery, therefore, the Veda is not to be read 
in the vicinity of a Sudra/ There is, moreover, an 
expression (of the Sudras. studying the Veda) ‘his tongue 
is to be slit if he pronounces it, his body is to be cut 
through if he preserves it.” (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. 34, p. 228) Thus did Sankara argue to show the 
unfitness of the Sudras to study the ancient books con¬ 
taining the wisdom of the Rishis ! In Europe, in the 
medieval period the people were kept in ignorance by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Medievalism reigned 
and science had no place. People who dared to think 
were brought before the court of inquisitors and if they 
did not recant they were burnt at the stake. What the 
Roman Church did in Europe in keeping the people in 
a state of stagnation the Brahman priesthood did in 
India. Learning was the monopoly of the higher castes* 
and the Sudras were only to serve. Racial pride genera¬ 
ted race hatred, and India was the central arena of 
sectarian hatred and racial jealousies. Progress was 
arrested, and conservatism dominated. Like the Con- 
fucian classics the Brahman classics enunciated the 
degenerating doctrine of stagnation. Let each one 
stick to his ancestral dharma, was the shibboleth of 
the man in power ! No wonder that India remains 
stagnant The law of evolution was ignored, and the 
law of cause and effect found no devotees. Slaughtering 
of animals to propitiate the he-gods and the she-gods 
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was the principal part of religion ; the priest became 
all-powerful, without him the soul of the dead man 
could not be admitted into the presence of God, and 
the most elaborate ritualistic practices were formulated 
by a greedy priesthood. 

According to astrological calculations the Mahabha- 
rata War took place about 5000 years ago. At the end 
of the War everything that was good, noble and true, 
it is said, perished. Chaos reigned, and for nearly 2500 
years class hatred begotten of caste pride, unrighteous¬ 
ness pauperism of the labouring classes, sensualism of 
the idle rich, priestly and aristocratic immorality, ascetic 
insanity, sectarian strife, dominated. Love, compassion, 
honesty, sexual purity, truthfulness, unity, temperance, 
mercy had no place in the land. The people were long¬ 
ing for a change, and the Buddha in the form of mercy 
appeared to reform and elevate the high and the low. 

The Puranas mention that when the land was full of 
iniquity and righteousness had declined, that Vishnu 
comes down in the form of man and saves the right¬ 
eous and destroys the wicked. If the avatar theory is 
correct then it is evident that the God had to come 
several times to this earth to reform succeeding genera¬ 
tions. What the preceding avatar failed to accomplish 
the succeeding avatar consummated. Parasurama came 
to destroy the Kshatriyas and to uphold the power of 
the Brahmans. Rama came to destroy the power of 
Shiva and to obtain victory for Vishnu. The eighth 
avatar Krishna came to destroy the whole race of 
Kshatriyas and he succeeded in having annihilated the 
Kshatriya power as well as those who were representa¬ 
tives of the good and the true. ‘-The field became gory 
with human blood. Verily, the science of morals will 
disappear from the earth with Bhishma’s departure.” 

The Pali books say that about 2500 years ago the 
gods approached the future Buddha who was then in 
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the Santhusita heaven, and prayed that he should be 
born on earth for the salvation of the world, and he 
having found that the time was ripe to appear on earth, 
consented and was born in the family of the Sakyas of 
the race of Ikshvaku of the solar race in Kapilavastu. 
In his 29th year he made the great renunciation and 
having found the cause of human misery and the remedy 
for the removal of misery he as the Buddha began to 
proclaim the immortal doctrine of love and holiness 
as the appendage of all, and that the criterion of human 
greatness does not depend on birth and wealth but in 
the doing of good deeds, in the acquisition of the higher 
knowledge and in leading a righteous life. He taught 
the eternal verities of mercy, abstinence from cruelty, 
loving kindness, the science of hygiene, and sanitation 
and health, of physical purity and chastity, abstinence 
from alcohol, from slander, gossip, harsh words, co¬ 
operation, unity, the law of evolution and cosmic decay, 
the law of Karma and the law of rebirth according to 
Karmic acts, words and thoughts and hoisted the banner 
of absolute freedom making man above the sensual 
gods who has annihilated anger, nescience, and sensual 
and carnal desires. Science, medicine, architecture, 
learning, agriculture, lawful industries flourished and 
India during the Buddhist period, if we are to accept 
the account given by the Chinese and Greek visitors to 
India, was a heaven upon earth. The pride of birth was 
shown to be an evil, and by the enunciation of embryo- 
logical laws the Brahman and the pig were shown to 
be related by Karma as well as by foetal devolopment. 
The low castes and the high castes mixed in a spirit of 
brotherhood and the high castes lost the spirit of arro¬ 
gance. 

What the depressed classes of modern India need 
to-day is education on scientific and ethical lines. The 
teeming millions need the doctrine of Buddha’s love. 
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harmony, concord, unity, education in science and arts 
as emphasised by the Buddha. The religion for the 
Depressed Classes who are outside the pale of caste is 
the religion of good deeds, of science and of righteous¬ 
ness—the religion that ignores caste and pride born 
of wealth. 

“I would uplift the masses to a life of greater happiness by 
giving them better protection by the law’s strong hand, speedier 
justice when they suffer wrong, help in misfortune, sorrow and 
distress. More of the training that fits brain and hand to master 
life’s hard tasks and conquer Peace. And crowning all I would 
uplift the mass of the world’s toilers by the mighty power of 
Faith and Duty realized in Deeds that make the lowliest toilers 
heroes true, as those whose famewreathed foreheads touched the 
•stars.” 


C. C. Bonney, Open Court, April ’02 

“A wail of human misery is ringing in my ears. The sight of 
wretchedness has filled my eyes with tears ; The myriad huts of 
mud and straw where millions toil and die. Are blots upon this 
fertile land, beneath an Orint sky. 

Here then upon these plains of India was fought out the 
great conflict between Selfishness and Love. Alas ! old deep- 
rooted despotism proved the stronger and Buddha’s Cbrist-like 
Doctrine of the Brotherhood of Man was driven into other lands,” 

J’L. Stoddard. 

The Doctrine of Buddha shows the path of enlighten¬ 
ment to happiness and peace. It is the religion best 
suited to the people outside the pale of Brahmanical 
caste institution. The Japanese, Burmese, Chinese, 
Mongolians, Javanese Tibetans, Siamese and Cambo¬ 
dians have been brought under the humane, civilizing 
influence of the Aryan Doctrine of the Tathagato. They 
are progressing and certainly these nations are better 
off than the depressed classes of India. The greatest of 
the Indian sovereigns was the emperor Asoka whose 
xock-cut edicts show the enlightened policy which he 
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had followed for the welfare of the people of India. The 
Aryan civilization under the banner of Buddha pene¬ 
trated into distant countries, but in India, the land 
made sacred by the great Teacher, is sunk in ignorance, 
and India without the Buddha’s religion of love and 
progress, is an anomaly. All reforms, social, moral* 
political, have been won at great sacrifice, and the 
Buddha made the great Renunciation in order to bring 
happiness to the teeming millions of India’s helpless 
children. Buddism has no revelation, has no ritual, no 
ceremony, no self-appointed priesthood, no Pope to 
dominate and dogmatise. All are free under the spiri¬ 
tual sunlight of Truth. India’s spiritual regeneration 
depends absolutely on the acceptance of the Tathagato’s. 
Religion of Love and Self-Help. It is a religion that is 
alive and active, and most assuredly suited to the depres¬ 
sed classes of Indian society. 



BY THE HON. MR. BALKRISHNA SAHAY 


topc ir 

TOT TO ft%T TO qttWRT: l 

Blessed are they who have adorned themselves by 
crushing the miseries of the world and by doing philanthropic 
deeds as ordained . 

T HE position of the Depressed Classes has been often 
discussed in papers and on platforms, and the 
urgency of reform accepted by all philanthropists. Among 
others the cause counts amongst its supporters greatmen 
like the Gaekwar of Baroda and Mr. Sarada Charan 
Mitra. The question now before us is, what are the 
difficulties to overcome, how to proceed and who is to 
break the ice ? As usual with all social problems there are 
two sides of the question, one destructive and the other 
constructive. We have to break through social obstacles, 
remove the barriers and destroy our own prejudices; and 
then we may create a new social status for the depressed. 
To fully realise our situation we ought to know first our 
general social conditions and the teachings of our Shas- 
tras. 

♦Reprint from “The Indian Review,” May, 191U 
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Now, the reins of our present-day social vehicle are 
partly in the hands of our priests, most of whom, rightly 
or wrongly, think that they would profit by keeping the 
bridles tight, and partly in the hands of social leaders of 
particular classes, most of whom are apathetic or too 
high to be approached or too busy to think of others. 
They have for some time past been driving the social cart 
by the old track and have practically forgotten the study 
of the Shastras and therefore the principles on which the 
Smritis were from time to time composed, as also the 
spirit with which the law-givers were actuated. A careful 
study of the authorities will convince any open-minded 
student that all the social laws and rules were made to 
keep our souls and their abode, our bodies, pure—the 
one not to a small extent depending upon the other— 
where certain foods were prohibited it was meant to keep 
the body unalloyed with what they called tamoguna ; and 
where certain foods were prescribed they were supposed 
to accelerate the growth of psychical powers or at least 
to keep the body, and hence the mind, and therefore 
ultimately the soul, free from all impurities. When it 
was said that, food of such classes of men should not be 
accepted, you will find what was really meant was what 
exactly Sri Krishna said when refusing the invitation of 
Duryodhana. 

* * * * * 

f'WIW fapW iriRSR: 113^11 

* * * * * 

5RF: STt!T"T M M I fa SpTtfar I 

3Ml£<<fa+lfa 1|V?|| 

nfr° v^>r4 i ?r. e.?. 
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That is, all these foods are defiled by wickedness and 
are not eatable, that (food) only of the slave’s son is 

eatable; this is my view.(so saying he) went to the 

residence of Vidura the great-sou!ed...The slave’s son 
brought lots of clean and excellent foods and drinks, for 
Mahatma Krishna. 

Mark in the verse the term which means 
belonging to the son of a slave, as Vidura was. Is it not 
clear from the above that food is spoiled not by the touch 
of a slave’s son but by the wickedness of the owner? It 
was therefore that Krishna refused the dishes of 
Duryodhana and went to, and accepted the dishes served 
in the house of Vidura. Krishna did not partake of the 
food alone but: 

5m i 

^ uv^u 

“Madhusudana distributed the foods along with riches 
among the Brahmans, versed in the Vedas.” 

And then:— 

pjwfer ^ uv=i!i 

i. e ., “along with his followers, like Vasavas amidst 
the maruts, he took the clean and excellent foods provided 
by Vidura.” 

Just imagine the fate of a Kshatriya of to-day eating ’ 
in the house of a slave’s son. But we were not then a 
fallen race, so Sri Krishna did not fall, and remained a 
Yaduvanshiya Kshatriya; not only he did not fall but the 
Brahmans who accepted the food are never reported to 
have shared any fall. 

This is not an only instance. The great Epic Maha- 
bharata is full of instances in which the touch question 
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never gave any trouble; and we find kings of all countries 
assembling together in the great yajnas and freely mixing 
together; many marriage connections between kings of 
India on one side and those of America (Patal) and 
Kandar and on the other were not uncommon. This was 
the state of our society 5000 years ago. 

Go back still and in a very remote age, in the Satya 
Yuga, you find the great Rama having a bosom friend 
named Guha of Nishad caste. Says Valmiki:— 

era* wr gfr hth sr i 

fa'NRsrrefr qfd^'fcT feR: il 

SCTO STo K°H33lt 

When Rama was going to the forest on exile this friend 
of his, a Nishada , hearing of his friend’s arrival came and 

“seeing the Nishad king coming from a distance Rama 
out of affection went forward and embraced Nishad in 
his turn 

* * * * * 

iihu 

offered all sorts of prepared excellent foods, drinks, etc. 
—But Rama was banished and being a hermit could not 
accept the dishes and so, 

embraced him again with his arms fit to embrace sages 
and excused himself expressing his regret 
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The above speaks for itself; and do you know who 
are Nishadas, ? Manu says:— 


frrre: 5r?^mrf zr: n?ot=ni 

C\ * 


A son born of a Brahman in a Sudra woman is called 
Nishada, he is otherwise called Parshava* ; and a man of 
this caste was a bosom friend of our mighty Rama, and 
the latter embraced him and is offered all sorts of eatables. 
And do you know, 

ffif trrt fercf: i 

3To w IR^Ii 

(/. e.,) in the universe there is no one more firm in the 
right path than Rama* 

Mighty Rama advances our cause further—he goes to 
the well-known Bhillini Shramani (commonly known as 
Shavari) and 


SR 



I 



TR: SR# SR 



I 


^TO ?To \$%,\\\ 3 \\ 


after accepting the seat and water (achman) &c., offered 
Rama spoke to Shramani , firm in duties. 

In the same Sarga of Valmikiya Ramayana we find 
one word in the 19th Shloka which is very significant. 
The stanza runs thus:— 


♦It is well worth investigation whether these Nishadas other¬ 
wise called Parshavas have come down to be called Dusadhs 
otherwise called Parashvans; the similarity in both the names is 
so tempting.—B.K.S. 
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xm: 5TTf[ fefFT gt I 

shift % h^rth; iiuu 

The word is very significant. It means “not 

discarded” and in the commentary we find the word 
explained thus:—d'^FTTfTCrfe 

^ z.e., not discarded from the company of 
dinner, etc., accepted the food, etc., offered by her. 

The acceptance of the achman (water for rinsing the 
mouth) and the term “not discarded” with respect to a 
Bhillani (an aboriginal tribe), speaks volumes in support 
of our cause; the only condition attached seems to be 
what is denoted by (firm in duties, Dharma ) 

/. e., virtuous. Exactly so, be virtuous and you will be 
not discarded 

How otherwise one can explain the conduct of 
Koushika Rishi going to the house of a Dharmavyadha 
(butcher) and 

sr^ ^ i 

*TfT° efTo 

entering into the beautiful house and being offered a seat 
the best of twice-born accepted the seat and water 
(achman) ? 

How again it can be explained when we find : 

Sftf STSft ^miTt I 

TT^To ft-o 

“In whose (Yudhishtira’s) house hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of Basis (maid-servants) with pots in hands, day 
and night, distributed foods among the visitors (atithi)?” 
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In the age of Upanishads we find instances of Bra¬ 
hmans becoming disciples of Kshatriyas for spiritual 
knowledge. All these would be highly objectionable in 
our present age. But no, great souls have now and then 
appeared on the stage of universe and preached equality 
of men, making difference only according to their cha- 
racter and qualities. Lord Krishna has distinctly preached 
this principle underlying the caste system and has been 
followed by many reformers. 

Even in the present degraded state we do not find this 
distinction in the Punjab and many other places. 
Vaishnavaism does not allow this sort of difference—as 
soon as a man becomes a Vaishnave the touch question 
is laid aside and never creates any difficulty, though to 
the great misfortune of our country a few present-day 
Vaishrmas are not sufficiently strong-minded to carry out 
the views of their great reformers. 

The Brahmans who were adored for their intellectual 
and spiritual qualities have come down to be cooks in our 
houses and to be Pani-Pandeys at railway station. Is 
service their duty ? Cooking is certainly serving. It is not ? 
Now, our great men will come forward and ask “who 
then is to cook for us ?” Our old books will answer for 
me, the Sudras used to be the cooks in olden times. 

Apastambha in very clear words says:— 

«rmffsrfedT 3 T sts: *3: 1 

snqfciwsr 5r qr ^r. 

“The Aryas are the masters and Sudras are to cook 
food.’ 

Our great law-giver Manu in Chapter X, Shloka 99, 
says:— 


3^ srcwro sTT^ft n 
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“If a Sudra is unable to serve the twice-born and his 
wife and children are in distress he may maintain himself 
by which commentator Kullork Bhatta inter¬ 
prets into the work of cook, etc. 

True, some of the Smritis prohibit eating food from 
the pots of some particular Sudras but this is quite 
different from partaking of food prepared by Sudras; the 
reason is clear. A Sudra’s pots may not be clear and 
pure and hence the prohibition. This interdict, however, 
was relaxed in cases of unavoidable emergencies. Even 
Manu bears me out in this view. This, however, is beyond 
the scope of my subject. 

To return to our subject. The Sudras, nay, the 
Autyajas are to all intents and purposes Hindus, believing 
in the same gods and goddesses and observing the same 
ceremonies, common with other self-styled high-class 
Hindus. I say ‘self-styled’ because against the principle 
promulgated by Manu and Krishna and many others a 
Brahman is a Brahman not by his qualities but by 
right of birth. He may not have even , seen the Vedas , 
may not even know the names of Vedas not even the 
Gayatri but he is Brahman all the same; while a Sudra 
even well-versed in Vedic lore is to be abhorred and 
shunned. The very shadow of some people will defile the 
the body of some others. 

A belongs to an untouchable class; Government schools 
are open for all and rightly,—thanks to our Government. 
He enters a school and then a College and comes out as 
a distinguished graduate. In course of time he becomes 
a magistrate and rules over a district; all Brahmans bow 
before him. A is of a religious mind. He distributes alms 
and gives lot of money to Brahmans. They take it most 
willingly. He wishes to go to and worship in a temple. 
Lo 1 the man who has eaten so much out of A’s money 
that we can say that every drop of blood in his veins is 
made of A’s wealth, stands at the door and says “the 
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sanctity of the temple will be spoiled, do not enter into 
it.” The all-pervading God is in him. He has enlightened 
him but the door of a temple is shut against him and the 
God in the temple has no distinction of caste. 

In old times a meat-seller Tuladhar could be a Guru 
of a Rishi named Jejali (vide Mahabharata Santi Parva 
A. 261), a huntsman could turn into Valmiki Rishi. Sath- 
kopa could establish a sect and count Ramaunja, the 
author of Sri Bhashya, a commentary on Vedanta , among 
his disciples. Who was Vyasa ? Who Narada ? Even to¬ 
day a European lady can be a rigid Hindu and become the 
Guru of so many educated Indian Hindus. But no, A can¬ 
not rise ! Can he not ? Not even become touchable ? Not 
allowed to worship in the same temple ? Can he not really 
rise? 

Let us see what our Shastras say:— 

(1) Manu says:— 

n?ou^ 

A Sudra attains the rank of a Brahman and a Brahman 
sinks to the level of a Sudra. Know the same is the case 
with the children of Kshatriya or of a Vaishya. 

(2) Says Apastambha :—srtj: 

5# 5# WRTTO& srrfd 

By doing religious acts men of lower Varna rise to 
higher Varna and should be considered as such: by doing 
irreligious acts men of higher Varna fall to lower and 
should be so treated. 

(3) HT: joifar ^tjt i 

^To 5ITf% i 
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Man gets into a higher class by virtuous deeds. 

(4) Being questioned by Uma, Mahadeva answered:— 

* 

f^t "ST^r qmfotr srfspr ii^sui 

IT#: | 

fe^rr vr^fgr nv^n 

c\ 

fffSpT 5T5t cTT^T: ll^iall 

^FT^fVr: snfsrfirff# ! srawr i 

NO 'O 

^rstPr wfrpj^RRTT iivsii 

FTtncf ^ s^vf rpt 5T5 sfa fossfa I 

o es 

fqfw: f gT5 H %t fef ?^fer*r iff#: 11*5.11 

'iiTlRuift titT'l <( 'T *r4d' *T ^ d’-afd: l 

sfTOrrTfr N*°ll 

wi^njf *fr% ^ ^ f^fra% i 

srjtsfr 4 I^J^|<H : fd4^fd UK?I) 

* * * * * 

wkrw 

*%jc srg. 

L e., Gifted with knowledge and science, purified and 
versed in the Vedas a Kshatriya by his own deeds becom¬ 
es a Vipra. As a result of these deeds a Sudra born in low 
family becomes a Dvija, being purified and versed in 
Vedas. Even a Brahman doing wicked acts and eating bad 
food falls from Brahmanhood and becomes a Sudra. Even 
a Sudra, whose soul has been purified by virtuous deeds 
and who has his senses controlled is to be served as a 
Brahman. Such is the order of Brahma. Where even in 
a Sudra pious nature and deeds are seen he is superior to 
a Dvija, this is my opinion. Neither birth nor rites , nor 
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learning nor pedigree , is the ground for being called a 
Dvija; conduct is the only ground. All Brahmans in the 
world are Brahmans by conduct. Even a Sudra of good 
conduct goes into Brahmanhood......I have told you the 

secret by which a Sudra becomes a Dvija and how a 
Brahman fallen from his duty becomes a Sudra. (Anusha- 
san 143—45 to 51 and 59). 

fT ^ 3TFZTT 3T 1 

fST^nir: 

Not by pedigree, nor by class but by deeds (one) be¬ 
comes Brahman. Even a Chandala , O Yudhishtira, be¬ 
comes a Brahman by conduct. 

I need not multiply quotations. 

Lower Varna can rise. 

Many a Chandala , if virtuous, may become Brahman. 
Nothing can be stronger evidence than this. So we shall 
act according to the Shastras in raising the social status 
of the so-called depressed classes. 

But how to do it ? The Arya Samaj will at once answer, 
4 "follow the Shastras, let those who wish to rise perform 
Yajnas after acquiring the attributes of higher order and 
we embrace them as our own.” The Arya Samaj has 
done it in thousands of cases, and is ever ready to do so. 
Will the Sanatanists join ? Why should they not ? Why 
should they not raise the fallen or depressed Hindus ? The 
Kashmir State has allowed it. The present Shankaracharya 
has sanctioned it. One thousand Loban Mahomedans 
were only the other day reclaimed by Puranic Hindus 
and all Hindus took food and drink from their hands. 
(See Indian Mirror dated 1st June 1909.) I have mentioned 
that men of very low births could rank as founders of 
sects. If you do believe in the Puranas, look at the birth 
of many of your Rishis. 

So both law and custom do not prohibit, nay sanction. 
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the reform; they do not stand in the way of advance of 
our so-called brethren. It is only want of moral courage 
in us that we are not advancing to embrace them and it 
is their weakness that they are not forcing their upward 
move. 

Now, a few words as to modus operandi. Let me quote 
from Puranas. This quotation while establishing that in 
former times depressed classes were reclaimed shows how 
it was done. Says Bhavishya Purana:— 

ftr i 

ll^ll 

Rq snreft i 

^ n?\su 

TlpfdT i 

y q'cH^+W^RfTd U^.H 

^TRlfcT ^TT: I 

C c\ o ■b o 

^rf ii^ii 

T=RT ! RT I 

C. S 3 

cfTHT H ^ §K5Tf^ IRoll 

dqf =^R WRt TR <R ^ IR$JI 

sr. rs. 

‘'Impelled by Saraswati (deep learning) Karma went to 
Mishra (Egypt), purified 10000 MIechhas , subdued them 
and brought them to Brahmavarta (India). They worked 
and received education. In five years Saraswati (edu¬ 
cation) lighted on them and along with their wives they 
were dubbed Sudras. They followed artisans’ profession 
and multiplied progenies—out of them two thousands 
became Vaishyas. One leader of them named Prithu 
who was a worshipper of God satisfied the great Muni 
in 12 years. Bhagawan Kanwa was pleased and made 
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him a Kshatriya and appointed him their king. 

So “the how” is answered by the above quotation— 
Purify the depressed, /. e., remove, if any, their savage 
habits and customs. Let them, where wanted, receive 
education and by degrees let them rise up. Jn many cases 
we will find our brethren purified and educated and I do 
not know why they should not be classed accordingly. 
It does not matter if they cannot be classed now, but 
they should at least be dealt with as touchable Mere 
declaratory decree would not do. Professional priests, I 
am afraid, will not advance. Kanwa Rishi is no more 
among us. So let all leaders of society who are taking in¬ 
terest in the question establish a regular institution to 
work out the problem. A society should be established to 
register names of those who are ready to come forward 
to join and work. In all central places, meetings should 
be held and depressed classes invited. They should observe 
Vrata , perform Yajnas and be declared touchable. Sweets 
and drinks should be taken from their hands then and 
there. I feel sure there will be found among us at least 
a few who would give up their 4 ‘boast of heraldry and 
pomp of power” and join in this pious work. 

May the all-powerful Lord help us. 



XX* 


BY MR. A. VASUDEVA PAI 

Their education by the higher classes of Hindus with a few 

suggestions for their elevation 


T HERE have been in recent papers accusations against 
higher classes of Hindus of their long and shameful 
neglect of the Depressed Classes, and that millions of 
these latter classes had to drift down to the lowest depths 
of social and economic degradation owing to the culpable 
negligence of the higher classes. 

These accusations or censures seem to be so undeserved 
as to call for a few remarks. 

As pointed out sometime ago by that eminent lady, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, and recently, also, by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sunder Iyer and others, education is probably the 
proper lever with which to uplift the Depressed Classes; 
and it is natural to presume that, other things being 
equal, the education would have been undertaken on the 
past either by the higher classes of Hindus or by the 
Government of the day. 

EDUCATION BY THE HIGHER CLASSES 
We will consider what could the higher classes do and 
♦Reprint from the ‘‘Indian Review”, October, 1911. 
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what was it that they omitted to do. 

We may bear in mind here that the Depressed Classes 
were not among the four Vedic Varnas ; but were prob¬ 
ably the ‘‘aboriginal tribes reduced to serfdom”; or in 
the words of Sir W.W. Hunter they were “aboriginal 
peoples pounded down in the mortar of Hinduism, into 
the lowcastes and outcastes on which the labour system 
of India rests” and that the reading or hearing or under¬ 
standing of the Vedas (the most sacred scripture of the 
Hindus) having been prohibited, on pain of severe 
penalties, to the Sudras , it is impossible to say either 
that access to the Vedas was permissible to the Depressed 
Classes (who were far, far inferior to the Sudras) or that 
the higher classes would have violated the shastric pro¬ 
hibition by giving the Depressed Classes education, and 
thereby afforded them the means of reading and under¬ 
standing the Vedas. 

It is also a matter of history that India was long 
subject to foreign rule. In the centuries which preceded 
that of the British conquest of India, the Empire was 
subject to almost constant wars, bloodshed, plunder and 
•devastation. Life and property were unsafe: and the 
higher classes of Hindus were themselves helpless; and 
they could hardly help the Depressed Classes. Nor could 
the Depressed Classes be said to have had respite to 
submit themselves to ways of bettering their condition, 
even if such ways had been laid open for them. For, 
it is well known that forced labour, forced emigration 
•of working classes, &c., were in that period the order of 
the day; and the Depressed Classes could not dream of 
a home or settled life, and much less of education. 

Peace and safety returned only so late as in the first 
half of the nineteenth century and that too in parts of 
the present Empire: wherein the British rule had taken 
firm root. And it can’t be gain said that the Indian 
Empire, as a whole had peace and order assured to it 
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in the latter part of the century, especially after the 
Empire had passed through the terrible crisis of the 
Mutiny of 1857 and the sovereignty of the Empire had 
passed to the Crown in the glorious reign of our beloved 
Sovereign, the Queen Empress Victoria. In this latter 
half of the century, attempts to uplift the Depressed 
Classes may be said to have been possible, and it is due 
to the “Depressed Classes Mission Society” of Bombay 
to say that they were, possibly, the first in the field to 
undertake the work of bettering the condition of the 
Depressed Classes. Their reports, one of which was 
read before the enlightened ruler of Baroda in 1908* 
shewed that the work of bettering the condition of the 
Depressed Classes had begun for over half a century 
then, z.e., their work must have begun after the passing 
of the sovereignty to the British Crown. 

The state of education in the modern ways among the 
higher classes themselves must for long, have been very 
low, as the percentage of literacy to the total population, 
even in the beginning of the 20th century (1901), was. 
only slightly about 6 per cent, and it is an index to the 
fact how little the higher classes cared to educate them¬ 
selves. Could we, therefore, expect that such people 
would have tried to educate the Depressed Classes* 
who occupied the lowest stratum of society of India? 

It is, again, well known that India has for centuries 
been essentially an agricultural country; and the Census 
in the beginning of 1901 showed so high a percentage 
as 68 of the population as engaged in agricultural pur¬ 
suits. . The higher classes who, it may be assumed* 
constituted the owners of the land, either could not 
cultivate the lands, themselves or could not dispense with 
labour customarily rendered by the ; Depressed Classes*. 
Labour was, besides, largely necessary <far|n^ the penod* 
not only to cultivate the few 

the effects of war &e. (and were stih in t^rfe^ddy gCK^ 
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condition,) but also to reclaim those lands which had 
relapsed into wilderness by desertion and negl%t. 
While the landowners could not thus spare the services 
of the Depressed Classes, the latter could not give atten¬ 
tion to education, as it could not immediately bring them 
their daily bread, where as every man, woman and child 
(boy or girl) had duties to perform and received wages 
daily therefore in the agricultural services. 

As remarked by H.E. the Governor of Bombay in 
March last, the notions of physical repugnance and 
personal contamination arising from association with the 
depressd classes were inherited like dislikes or antagonisms. 
These must have undoubtedly stood in the way of the 
higher classes sympathising with the Depressed Classes. 
The higher classes may be said, therefore, to have been 
unable to educate the Depressed Classes owing partly to 
religious and social scruples and partly to other circum¬ 
stances above narrated and over which they could have 
had no control; and they do not seem to deserve the 
censures which it has become the fashion for some time 
past to pass on them. 



GOVERNMENT ACTION IN THE MATTER 


Duringt the Hindu period the shastric prohibitions, as 
aforesaid, must have prevented the Hindu Princes from 
educating the Depressed Classes. During the foreign 
rule of India, which preceded the British rule, the ques¬ 
tion of education in general received, if at all, the most 
inadequate attention. After the British conquest, too, 
no special measures appear to have been adopted, soon 
after the conquest, to educate the Depressed Classes 
either because “during the early days of the East India 
Company's rule the promotion of education had not 
been recognized a duty of Government” or because it 
was considered that the requirements of the higher classes 
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had to be satisfied first, or because the British did not 
find in the newly required Indian territory circumstances 
favourable to their taking definite action to elevate the 
Depressed Classes by way of education. The following 
extract from the speech of H.E. the Governor of Bombay 
throws some light on the point (vide Weekly Edition of 
the “Times of India” dated 29th March, 1911). He 
said :— 

“My great predecessor Monstuart Elphinstone felt some re¬ 
luctant in undertaking the education of these classes, not that he 
thought it undesirable or unnecessary but because, he wrote in a 
remarkable minute dated March, 1824. “They are not only the 
most despised but among the least numerous of the great divisions 
of society and it is to be feared that if our system of education 
first took root among them it would never spread further and 
that we might find ourselves at the head of a new class superior 
to the rest in useful knowledge but hated and despised by the 
castes to whom their new attainments would always induce us to 
prefer them.’* 

H.E. Sir George Clarke plainly said also that “the 
British rule cannot remove” or “abolish” the “social dis¬ 
abilities’ 5 in the face of notions of physical repugnance 
and personal contamination arising from association 
with the Depressed Classes, which were inherited dislikes 
or antagonisms. 

It is evident from what is stated above that not only 
the higher classes of Hindus but the Gonernmeut as well 
have yetjound no way of so mending matters as to graft 
education on the Depressed Classes by ordinary means. 
We may, however, continue to consider the question of 
educating them. 

If education is the right step to adopt before any 
other step, there are only three courses, possibly, in 
which the Depressed Classes could be educated viz :— 

(1) By admitting them into the public schools main¬ 
tained or aided by Government and in which the Hindu 
boys also receive tuition; or 
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(2) By Government opening special schools for the 
Depressed Classes: or 

(3) By the higher classes establishing special schools 
for themselves, leaving the existing well-equipped schools 
to the Depressed Classes (there was a suggestion to this 
effect sometime ago.) 

The first course (to admit Depressed Classes’ children 
into the public schools). These schools are “open to 
alike without distinction” remarked H.E. Sir George 
Clarke. The Depressed Classes’ children, ought, there¬ 
fore, to have been admitted into them. As a matter of 
fact, however, either the Depressed Classes’ children do 
not seek admission into the schools, conscious as they 
are of their own social disability to mix freely with the 
children of higher castes attending the same schools; or 
they were not being admitted for fear, apparently, of the 
deplorable results to follow from such admission, viz., 
the “entrance” of the depressed classes into the schools 
meant “exit” of the higher class children therefrom. I 
may quote here from the report of Mr. Francis, the 
Census Superintendent in 1901, in support of the position 
that we may not expect the children of the higher castes 
to consent to mix with the children of the Depressed 
Classes in the same school. He said that :— 

“Depressed Classes were daily and hourly made to feel that 
they are of commoner clay than their neighbours; and any 
attempts which they may make to educate themselves or their 
children are actively discouraged by the classes above them.”’ 
That this state of things has continued down to 1911 is evident 
from what H.E. Sir George Clarke said the other day at Bombay. 
He said :—“The children of the Depressed Classes are too often 
prevented by the tyranny of custom from reaping the benefit of 
these schools.’* 

The second course (Special Government Schools for 
the Depressed Classes). H.E. Sir George Clarke pointed 
out that Government cannot duplicate education all over 
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the Presidency. If this principle were applicable—prob¬ 
ably it does—to the other Provinces of India as well, 
the duplication of such education to the Indian Empire 
should be out of question. Apart from the magnitude 
of duplication, there is the danger of such duplication 
which His Excellency wisely pointed out viz : that the 
system of special schools “will not touch the root evil” 
but it would help to perpetuate the cruel customs which 
must be “broken down if India is to advance towards 
nationhood.” 

The third course (Private special schools for high class 
Hindus). This course seems to be unsuitable, as it is 
calculated to place the higher classes between scylla and 
Charybids. On the one hand, the higher classes have the 
revolt against and commit violence to their religious 
feelings and to torture them into acquiescence in the 
necessity to send their children to the public schools, 
fully conscious, though they are, that their children 
would mix with the children of the Depressed Classes 
for whom the former not only have a “physical repug¬ 
nance” but also believe that “personal contamination 
followed from association with them”. On the other 
hand, the higher classes have to give up educating their 
children altogether, if they cannot establish private 
institutions. Educational institutions are not such as 
could be brought into existence any moment one desires 
to possess them. Their establishment and maintenance 
require considerable time and enormous funds which are 
not likely to be forthcoming easily or readily. Nor can 
we conceive that what was or is possible for the wealth 
of our Rulers, the British, is possible for Indians. The 
British, for example, not only willed the enancipation 
of the slaves and the suppression of the slave trade; but 
they also saw that it was an accomplished fact, at an 
expenditure of millions of money. Can the Indians dream 
of such wealth, to enable them to spread and maintain 
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educational institutions all over India ? I doubt it; and 
the result would be denial of education to the children of 
the higher classes. 

All this unpleasantness will surely continue either so 
long as the social disabilities of the Depressed Classes 
continue to exist, or so long as the higher classes of 
Hindus continue to entertain religious or social scruples 
to touch and mix with the Depressed Classes—scruples 
which are not easily eradicable and to which therefore 
the higher classes of Hindus continue to stick. The 
higher classes do not, however, stand out prominently 
in the eye of the world as the only people who at the 
present moment observe caste scruples. For, we learn 
from the Rev. C.F. Andrews, that even among the 
people more civilized than the higher classes of Hindus, 
there are some who observe “the rigid rules of caste;” 
—people who are “follwers of Jesus Christ in the Chris¬ 
tian lands of the West”. We are told that “members of 
different Churches and denominations do not eat and 
pledge of the drink together, although food is the symbol 
and the bread of life and although there is the express 
command of the Master—“Do this in remembrance of 
Me” (vide article by the Rev. C. F. Andrews taken from 
the “Spectator” and printed in the “Hindu” dated the 
12th May 1911). The case of the people to whom Rev. 
Andrew’s remarks apply throws that of the higher classes 
of Hindus into shade, in that the former disobey Christ 
in observing caste, where as the latter obey their Shas- 
tras in observing caste. (2) The higher classes of Hindus 
may hope that the strenuous work of the Christian and 
Buddhist missions among the Depressed Classes, if it 
should be actually carried out as proposed elsewhere, in 
this article, is likely to thin out the number of the 
Depressed Classes by their conversion into “touchable” 
classes ; while it is equally susceptible of substantially 
increasing the number of “touchabies”. Stripped of their 
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social disability these people would be rendered eligible 
for admission into established public schools open to 
all classes ; and there would then be no necessity for 
special schools either for the Depressed Classes or for 
the higher classes of Hindus. 

One is, therefore, constrained to doubt whether the 
attempt to educate the Depressed Classes before they 
are stripped of their social disability is not tantamount 
to an attempt to drive by putting the cart before the 
horse ; and it cannot be a matter for surprise that 
success has not attended the attempts hitherto, to the 
extent desired. 

It would, therefore, seem that the present is the high 
time to resolve to muster strong and destroy, if possible, 
the demon of social disability first; and try to educate 
the liberated Depressed Classes next. In this connection 
I may add a few lines for the consideration of those 
who are interested in the cause of elevetion of the 
Depressed Classes. They must be aware that the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale once said in one of his speeches 
that the moment the Depressed Classes become Chris¬ 
tians, we were prepared to shake hands with them and 
look upon them as quite respectable. This implies, I 
think, that if the Depressed Classes could be made to 
change their religion, their social disability would 
vanish. At the same time, the Indian Review for March, 
1911 contains a contribution from the pen of the Ang- 
arika Dharmapala in which he says that Buddhism is 
“most assuredly” a suitable religion for the Depressed 
Classes. Presumably, Buddism also is calculated to strip 
the Depressed Classes of their social disability, as it is 
stated to be a “religion which ignores caste,” which 
claims “no revelation/* which has “no ritual, no cere¬ 
mony and no self-appointed priesthood.” 

We will now consider the possibilities of the Depres- 
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sed Classes embracing either Christianity or Buddhism. 
To begin with we may consider whether, 

(1) The Depressed Classes have any religion now. 

(2) If they have none, will the higher class Hindus 
be agreeable to the Depressed Classes embracing either 
Christianity or Buddhism ? 

(3) Will the Depressed Classes be willing to become 
Christians or Buddhists ? 

The first point . The Census Returns of 1901 (those 
of 1911 are not yet out) classified the Depressed Classes, 
I presume, as animists or fetishists ; and if these terms 
indicate people not belonging to any of the recognized 
religions, they may be of the character of blank sheets 
of paper with capacity to receive impressions of a recog¬ 
nised religion. 

The second point. The Hindus have all along treated 
the Depressed Classes as outcastes {probably castes 
outside the 4 Vedic Varnas; and there are no signs of 
their willingness to allow them even now the lowest 
place in the scale of touchable castes. At the same 
time they have also seen their own inability to help the 
Depressed Classes out of their sexual disability. In these 
circumstances we may entertain the hope that the higher 
classes of Hindus will play a noble part on the lines 
indicated by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sundara Iyer ; 
They will not continue “hostile/’ nor present “the wall 
of opposition” ; nor, looking to the importance of the 
matter, would they stoop to play the ‘dog in the manger 5, 
of the fable, if they see the Depressed Classes endea¬ 
vouring, independently of the higher classes to submit 
to the philanthropists of the Christian or the Buddhis¬ 
tic Religions, and enter the Christ’s or the Buddha’s 
fold. 

The third point. If we consider the degradation to 
which the Depressed Classes have been subject so long, 
we may expect they would gladly espouse such a religion 
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as they believe is calculated to uplift them. Mr. Francis, 
the Census Superintendent in 1901. vividly depicted the 
degradation of the Depressed Classes when he said 

“As long as they remain Hindus they are daily and hourly 
made to feel that they are of commoner clay than their neigh- 
ours. Any attempts which they may make to educate themselves 
or their children are actively discouraged by the classes above 
them ; caste restrictions prevent them from quitting the toilsome 
uncertain and undignified means of subsistence to which custom 
has condemned them and taking to a handicraft or a trade. They 
are snubbed and repressed on all public occasions. They are 
refused admission even to the temples of their gods ; and can 
hope for no more helpful partner of their joys and sorrows than 
the unkempt and unhandy maiden of the parcheri with her very 
primitive notions of comfort and cleanliness.” 


Does this not represent a most pitiful life ? And can 
we doubt that the Depressed Classes will welcome libera¬ 
tion from such a life, if the religion which they will 
embrace should afford a genuine liberation ? 

Well, let us take Christianity first; and here I will 
again quote Mr. Francis' graphic description of what 
Christianity is capable of doing to the youth of the 
Depressed Classes who might join the faith. Mr. Fran¬ 
cis says + 


“But once a youth from among these people becomes a Chris¬ 
tian, his whole horizon changes. He is carefully educated as if 
fee was a Brahmin ; he is put in the Way of learning a trade or 
obtaining an appointment as a clerk ; he is treated with kind¬ 
ness and even familiarity by Missionaries who belong to the 
ruling race ; takes an equal part with his elders and betters in 
the services of the Clmtch : and in due time can choose from 
among the neat-handed girls of the Mission a wife skilled in 
domestic matters and even endowed with some little learning.” 



3't 


All what Mr* Francis says is quite possible, if we 
just think of the 

Christianity recognizes missionary work in obedience 
to the mandates of /CRlSt had ordered his 
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disciples to go and preach the gospel to the world. The 
European Missionaries—both men and women—are a 
wonderfully self-sacrificing people. They come to India, 
though its climate is trying. They leave their homes, 
relations and friends in a far off land, abandon all their 
comforts of home-life and in some cases even wealth in 
which they could practically roll in their own country, if 
they chose; and all this they sacrifice in the name of Christ 
for the sake of the poor and helpless of the Indian 
people, including even criminal tribes such as Thugs, 
and other tribes such as Dombs of Ghorakpur. A large 
number of Mission Societies, and Missionaries, aided 
by native agency are thus at work : and their Educa¬ 
tional institutions in which both boys and girls receive 
instruction are successfully competing with Govern¬ 
ment Educational Institutions. 

I will add a few lines about Buddhism, the religion 
recommended by the Angarika Dharmapala for the 
Depressed Classes. I will refer in this connection first to 
what non-Indians say 

Dr. T. W. Rhys-Davids “We would never forget that Buddha 
was born and brought up and lived and died a Hindu ; and Bud¬ 
dhism is essentially an Indian system. The Buddha himself was 
throughout his career a characteristic Indian and we can claim 
for him that he was the greatest, the wisest and the best of the 
Hindus.” 

The noble lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, who is so well- 
known in India said 

“The Buddha was bom on Indian soil, spoke with Indian 
people, reproduced the noblest moralities of the Hindu Scriptures 
and recognized the Hindu gods ; and he is worshipped as an 
Avataia (Incarnation) by many orthodox Hindus.” Buddhism is 
the faith of peace and love ; and it: is from Buddhism that we 
should learn, says Mrs. Annie Besant, “that heart of love apd 
infinite compassion which is the great characteristic of the law 
of the Buddha.” 
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The Indian Swami Vivekananda had also to say 
that the Buddha’s great glory lay in his wonderful sym¬ 
pathy for everybody and especially for the ignorant 
and the poor. 

The Times of India of the 4th April, 1911 (Weekly 
Edition) has an extract from the “Scribner’s Magazine” 
which refers to the marks left by Buddha, and which 
says “It must be said of Buddha, however, that he 
has left one indelible mark all over India, China and 
the East and that is the teaching of the gentleness and 
kindness to one another and to animals.” 

I may quote here His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s 
pithy reference to Buddhism and Christianity. His 
remarks were made in March last. He said 


“The gospel of Buddha is clear like that of Christ. ‘Let him 
that has recognised the truth,’ said the great Indian Reformer, 
cultivate good will without measure towards the whole world 
above, below, around unstinted, unmixed with any feeling of 
making distinctions or of shewing preferences. Let us love one 
anothet for love is of God was the teaching of the Christ.” 


The teachings of both the Buddha and the Christ 
thus appear to go in the same direction, viz, of univer¬ 
sal love ; and it would be open to the Depressed Classes 
to choose the one or the other religion. As for Chris¬ 
tianity, strenuous work of the different Missions is in 

/ 

progress in almost all parts of India. As regards Budd¬ 
hism, the idea of its suitability to the Depressed Classes 
emanated from the Anagarika Dharmapala, and he may 
have proposals how instruction in Buddhism could be 
imparted to the Depressed Classe. There are sixty 
millions of the Depressed Classes people, and if Chris- 
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and raising correspondingly the number of “touchables” 
and “appro achables”. This may not be a novel work 
to either the Christians or the Buddhists, as both these 
Religionists appear (Sir W.W. Hunter) to have been at 
work side for a thousand years (5th to the 15th century 
A.D.) in Central Asia, wherein the two religions once 
formed “the two highest religions”. 

I may here refer to the fact that the Depressed 
Classes have been generally, fetishists; but, Mr. Fran¬ 
cis, the Census Superintendent in 1901 observed that 
“these people have little to lose by forsaking the creed 
of their forefathers.” So far, however, as the Christian 
converts out of the Depressed Classes are concerned, 
the Christian religion being intolerant of a mixture with 
it of other faiths—including primitive faiths of the kind 
of fetishism,—the Missionaries have always tried to 
succeed by kind persuasion and instruction in weaning 
the converts from those primitive faiths. In the case of 
Buddhism, it seems, the religion tolerates primitive 
faiths side by side with it. For instance, in British Burma 
we hear of “Nat” or spirit worship among Buddhists ; 
and Mr. Lowis who wrote of the Burmese said that they 
have “just so much of Buddhism as suits them, and 
with infantile inconsequence they draw solace from 
“each in turn”. Mr. Eales, whom Mr. Lowis quoted, 
designated the Buddhism of the Burmese to be a “thin 
veneer of philoshophy laid “over the main structure of 
fetishism”. Referring to this, Mr. Lowis said that Bud¬ 
dhism in this case “supplies the superficial polish” : 
and he continued and said : “far be it from me to 
underrate the value of that philosophic veneer. It has 
done all that a polish can do to smoothen, to beautify 
and brighghten.” 

The new converts to Budnhism might possibly evince 
disinclination to shake off primitive faiths which they 
have been observing for long; and if toleration were 
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permissible, at the outset at least, in India, as in Bur- 
mah, it might facilitate the work of the Buddhist Mis¬ 
sionaries to convert the Depressed Classes to Buddhism 
and the latter might easily submit to the conversion. 

These conversions to Christianity and to Buddhism 
may be expected to have an important bearing on the 
economics of the labour system referred to by Sir W. W. 
Hunter (para 5 Supra). For, it is the Christians and 
Buddhists of Christian and Buddhist countries respec¬ 
tively who do the labour of all sorts including agricul¬ 
ture in their respective countries ; and Christian and 
Buddhist converts in India may not prove to be excep¬ 
tions to it. They may be expected to be available for 
labour of all sorts for which a wide, very wide field 
will have been opened out for them by virtue of their 
conversion to Christianity and Buddhism i.e . by being 
made touchable by Hindus. The Depressed Classes will 
need no longer confine themselves solely to undignified 
means of subsistence to which they are now condemned; 
nor need they continue to allow to waste the vast 
amount of combined energy and intelligence which sixty 
millions of them represent. A considerable portion of 
them will soon be absorbed into the ranks of labourers 
of higher order in different departments of Industries ; 
and this must decidedly be an advantage to India. 

The above remarks are more or less of the nature 
of suggestions for the consideration of those interested 
in the uplifting of the Depressed Classes. The subject 
deserves, I think, more thorough sifting and more serious 
consideration than it has possibly hitherto received. 
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XXI 

BY BABU GOVIND DASS* 


I S it polite, is it reasonable, is it just that the high caste 
Hindu while demanding political and social equality 
with the virile of the land, should refuse it utterly, un¬ 
compromisingly to 6 crores of his own kith and kin ? In 
this city of Kashi itself I dare to put the question, whether 
it is dharma or adharma to treat 60 millions of God’s 
creatures as something lower than pigs, whose touch, 
nay whose very shadow defiles. A just nemesis has over¬ 
taken us for such a stupendous crime against humanity, 
from being the pioneers of culture and of civlization, 
from being the seers and Rishis of old whose mere sight 
like that of our great mother Ganga—purified and 
uplifted the unclean, we have fallen so low that we be¬ 
come polluted and unclean, past redemption by the 
foreigners’ touch. Unless this ‘touchness’ of the Modern 
Hindu soon gives way to reasonable, to equitable, to a 
truly religious spirit, which insists on treating every man 
as a brother with equal rights the outlook for the reviving 
of this splendid ancient culture seems gloomy enough. 

Can we Hindus afford to put aside and even continue 
by our actions the glorious precedents of our ancient 
ancestors ? Who was higher and holier than Vasishta— 

♦Speech delivered at Benares on the 31st July 1911. 
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the mighty seer of Vedic mantras, the Purohita of such 
a flawless avatar as the great King Ram Chandra; did 
he not raise Arundhati—a Chandali to be his wife, who 
is worshipped to-day by every Hindu woman as a model 
wife ? Was it not again that great sage Parashara, who 
took to wife Satyavati that peerless woman, who later 
was wooed and won for his father, King Shantanu, by 
his matchless son the mighty Bhishma ? This fisherman’s 
daughter became the mother of Vedavyasa who gave 
us the four Vedas as we have them to-day, though 
unfortunately only small fragments of that enormous 
compilation are available now. Did not Ramachandra 
make great friends with Guha, the Nishad ? In the 
Bhavishya Puran (Venkateshavara Pun. Edn :) Pratisarga 
Parva. Khunda I. Adhyaya V. verses 12-14, we read 
that the Muni Kama went to Mishradesha, Egypt 
presumably, and there converted 10,000 Mlechchas 
intoDwijas and brought them to India, and settled 
them here. But I need not go on multiplying examples 
from the old books, especially in this city of ours; where 
a knowledge of our ancient literary treasures is not at 
all rare, though, alas, the spirit that infused them has 
become all too much eclipsed by the shadow of the 
monstrous Rahu and Ketu of narrowness and hypocrisy. 

Our modern leaders may not feel strong enough to 
wield the powers of a Parashuram who raised by a 
single touch of his fingers a whole tribe of fishermen 
inhabiting the Konkan Coast into the Chitpavan Brah¬ 
mans of to-day, as detailed in the Sahyadri Khanda of 
the Skanda Parana; or that of the comparatively modern 
King of Oudh, whose name has not came down to us, 
who following the precedent of Parashuram, invested 
heaps of Shudras with the sacred thread and called them 
Brahmans and fed them at a sacrifice, calling them sava 
lakhis. and thus by one movement of his Royal hand 
enormously increased the number of the Sarjoopari 
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Brahmans. But they can at least help to remove the 
terrible soul-searing stigma of untouchableness’ from 
millions of downtrodden human beings; whose lives 
lave been utterly brutalised because of this withholding 
of the hand of sympathetic and brotherly helpfulness. 
If we cannot hymn with the great philosopher $11 

^ fowfa ^ ferite < snr:, 

Shankaracharya who is regarded as an incarnation of 
Mahadeva by his followers and disciples and who says 
that it matters not whether the guru is a Chandala or 
.a Brahman provided he has true knowledge, ^ 

■fpftsfer *fg fTc^rr *Ffarr *r*r, we can at least be strong 
enough to put them on a level with the Shudras . t 

Whether we learn this lesson of equity joyfully or 
'with bitter tears and anguish, inexorable Nature is 
determined that we shall learn this lesson, cpst what it 
may to the teacher and the taught alike. The terrific 
Economic and Political pressure to which we in conjunc¬ 
tion with the rest of the world are being subjected in 
this 20th century is bringing home to even the proverbial 
man in the street the dire consequences of resisting much 
longer the demand of the ‘untouchables’ to be treated as 
men and fellow citizens with well-defined rights as well 
as duties to the body politic. An awakened Islam is 
trying heart and soul to draw tight the bonds of the 
Semitic religion and in a world-embracing than Islamic 
organization to break down the barriers of mere geog¬ 
raphical limits within the theocratic fold. The Christian 
nations of the world realizing their danger are running 
a neck and neck race with this movement— especially in 
Africa—and trying with all the power of their wealth 
and intellectuality and political prestige to win the 
'‘dark continent’ to Christ. The Lord Bishop of Madras 
sounded a warning note in an issue of the ‘Nineteenth 
Century and After” last year about the danger of letting 
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alone the Pariah castes of India and allowing Islam to 
obtain a footing amongst them; he in clear unmistakable 
words pointed out the mistake that was being committed 
by the Government and by the Missionaries in not 
helping and converting them to Christianity and thus- 
making them into a reliable asset of the Empire. We, in* 
Benares, are not unaware of the Rev. Mr. Cape’s 
Chamar and Dom Christians; shall we then sleep on and 
allow ourselves to be robbed of those who would gladly 
have been our brothers, if one had but allowed them 
the privilege ? The difficulties of the whole situation are- 
great. No one conversant with the position of affairs- 
would underrate them for a moment. It is not only the- 
higher castes that are to blame. The lower castes—-the 
Shudras —are even more refractory. The gulf dividing 
the Shudras from the untouchables is so narrow that in 
the mad scramble for a higher and ever higher social 
status they have been forced to keep the lowest—the- 
untouchable castes—at arm’s length. It may be startling 
information for many of us, that some of these Shudra 
castes, whom the Brahman and other higher castes regard' 
as very low, as for instance Bind and Gaderia , will take 
no cooked food—whether, kacha, pacca or phalahar even,, 
touched by the Brahman. For the matter of that koen> 
Kunbi . etc., who are, regarded as Sachshudra or ‘good* 
Sudras will not take food prepared by Brahmans or 
perform menial services for them—to such lengths has 
been carried the theory and practice of Shaucha purity,— 
Chuachutta by and through which alone is salvation to 
be gained in the life to come and social status in the 
life of every day* But all these difficulties have to be 
faced and gradually got over. 

The newer condition of affairs in the country is raising 
up a newer ela&s of mea,whq imbued with the teachings 
of the latter day saints and sadhus of India—with whom 
godliness alone atoned for every drawback of birth and 
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position, ffT spt sft ^ fit I 
^nf?r TTfcT 'TS ^ II 
as hymned so nobly by Kabir; and, farther 
widened in their humanitarian outlook by their English 
education, they are preaching far and wide the inspiring 
doctrine of the organised unity of humankind, where 
there is neither high nor low, but each has its own 
specified work to perform for the upraising of the whole. 
Our honored lecturer of this evening is one of this noble 
band, and has been carrying this gospel of brotherliness 
amongst the Namasudra of Bengal and I will now do 
myself the pleasure of requesting him to give us the 
benefit of his ripe experience and wisdom in dealing 
with this insistent question in such a manner as to make 
the transition from the existing to the desirable condition 
easy, such as by prescribing and proclaiming conditions 
of clear living and avoidance of foods and drinks which 
the higher castes held in abhorrance,—as the conditions 
on observing which those now untouchable will be 
treated as touchable. 



XXII* 


BY MR. N. RANGANATHAM, B.A. 


O NE of the most noticeable features in the present- 
day unrest in India is the attention which is being 
given to what are called the Depressed Classes. Leaders 
of Indian thought have now realised that in point of 
importance the problem of the depressed classes is among 
the foremost; the immmensity and the intricate nature of 
the work, as also the urgent necessity for a speedy solution, 
have made the question one of utmost importance in the 
minds of Indian publicists. The wave of advanced and 
liberal thought that has swept over India has created in 
the educated classes a feeling of shame and humiliation 
at the wretched condition—the squalor and the poverty 
—of nearly a fifth of the Indian population and the 
country witnesses to-day manly and sincere attempts being 
made to ameliorate the condition of these social outcasts. 
No attempt will be made here to describe the various 
Christian missionary agencies that are at work in the field. 
Suffice it to say that they were the first to labour among 
the untouchables, and their activities began as far back 
as the eighties of the nineteenth century, and have resulted 
in what may be called mass movements towards Chris¬ 
tianity, as is evidenced by their success in the Tinnevelly 

Reprint from “The Indian Review/* Nov. <fc Dec., 1911 
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District and among the Telugus in Southern India. It is 
my purpose to give herein a short account of the 
indigenous agencies that have latterly started work 
among the depressed classes. 

One of the manifest results of what has been called 
Hindu Protestantism was the practical and lively interest 
which its followers evinced in the uplift of the lowest 
castes, and it is a fact to-day that most of the organisa¬ 
tions that are working in that direction are avowedly of 
the Brahmo Samaj and allied movements. 

At first sight it strikes one as curious that in Bengal 
—the home of Hindu Protestantism-—till the year 1907 
no organised effort had been made for the amelioration 
of the untouchables. But there is amble reason for this 
seeming omission. The Namasudras of Bengal do not 
occupy the degraded position of the Pariahs, Malas and 
Madigas of the South, the Mahars and Mangs of the 
Bombay Presidency or the Bhangis and Meghs of 
Northern India. By far the great majority of them depend 
upon agriculture for their sustenance and many earn their 
livelihood as artisans or traders. They cultivate land on 
their own account or on account of the landholder as 
barga tenants. In fact there are found among them a few 
graduates and under-graduates of the University, following 
in many cases the profession of pleaders and physicians. 
Some among these educated Namasudras are labouring 
for the elevation of their own community. They have a 
weekly organ of their own named Namasudra and a 
Monthly Magazine, Namasudra Suhrid; they maintain a 
boarding house at Calcutta for the Namasudra scholars 
who come over there from the mofusssil. It will thus be 
seen that a movement has sprung from within which has 
a great potentiality for good. Gratifying as this self-help is, 
it has not stood in the way of outsiders labouring in their 
behalf. Attempts have been successfully made in recent 
years to establish schools for Namasudna- children in some 
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of the villages of the Backergunge, Faridpur, Jessore, 
Malda, Mymensing and Tipperah districts of Bengal. 
As typical of the work that is carried on in Bengal we may 
cite the instance of Faridpur. Half of the population of 
this district belong to the Namasudra class. The Associ¬ 
ation that was started in 1907 under the presidency of our 
well-known countryman Babu Ambica Charan Mozamdar 
had under its management last year 25 schools attended 
by 1,200 scholars. It is noticeable that among its members 
and workers the Association has both Hindus and 
Mahomedans. The Namasudra is mentally and econo¬ 
mically much the superior of his confrere in other parts of 
India, and this makes the depressed classes problem at 
once less serious and more speedily remediable in Bengal 
than elsewhere. 

In Bombay, noted for its practical work and philan¬ 
thropy, the depressed classes work has most satisfactorily 
progressed since the inception of the movement in 1906. 
Various spasmodic attempts were made by private persons 
or under the auspices of the Prarthana Samaj—the 
Bombay counterpart of the Brahmo Samaj—but it was not 
till Mr. V. R. Shinde set his hands to the work that 
anything was done in an organised way. Mr. Shinde—a 
graduate of the Bombay University and a Brahmo—when 
on a visit as a divinity student to England had frequent 
occasions to see the excellent work done by the various 
Christian missionaries and the University settlements in 
the slums of London and Manchester, and it was on one 
of these occasions that he conceived the idea of starting 
a depressed classes mission in India with headquarters at 
Bombay. On his return to India the mission was launched 


under the distinguished presidency of Sir Narayari G. 
Chandavarkar cm the IBth of October 1906. The object 


as specified m 1 tne first prospectus of the Association f was 
“to elevate the cofidihoa of thedepressed 1 ■ classes,' viz ., 
the Mahars* Chamars* Pariahs and other neglected low 
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classes in India by (1) promoting education, (2) providing 
work (3) removing social disabilities and (4) preaching 
to them the ideals of the Universal Religion, personal 
character and good citizenship. 5 ’ During the five years of 
its existence the mission has done considerable service to 
the depressed classes and has created a great volume of 
opinion in their favour. There are now 4 schools conduct¬ 
ed in Bombay under its auspices. The Parel Middle 
School—the opening of which marked the inauguration 
of the movement—has now 141 scholars receiving instruct¬ 
ion in 4 vernacular and 4 English standards; the three 
other schools, which have been opened since, have 
between them 188 pupils. Closely associated with the 
depressed classes mission at Bombay is the Nirashrit Sadan 
which has for its .objects the training of young men and 
women for work among the depressed classes and the 
provision of shelter to the helpless children of these 
classes. This institution which saw the light of day in May 
1907 has now 6 members—3 of whom are women. It has 
been hitherto maintained by an anonymous philanthropist 
subscribing towards its funds one hundred rupees a month, 
During the year 1910 the lady members paid 273 visits to 
the homes of the poor Mahars and Mangs in the City of 
Bombay, inducing the parents to send their children to 
school, and teaching them sanitary ways of living, besides 
rendering medical and nursing help, organising home— 
classes and women’s meetings, and occasionally, as oppor¬ 
tunities presented themselves, doing ‘rescue 5 work. The 
men-members of the Sadan are in charge of the mission’s 
centres. But any amount of work done among the depres¬ 
sed classes would not by itself suffice for their elevation; 
there should be a corresponding eagerness among the 
higher classes to extend their hand of fellowship towards 
their less fortunate brethren. To bring about this fraifie 
of mind among the women of the upper classes. The 
Depressed Classes Mission Ladies ’ Committee has been 
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started. Lady Muir-Mackenzie (the wife of the late 
Senior Councillor of the Bombay Government) was its 
first President, and this place is now held by Mrs. Stanley 
Reed (the wife of Dr. Stanley Reed, the Editor of the 
Times of India;) its Secretaries are a Parsi and a Brahman. 
This organisation, besides creating a healthy cosmopol¬ 
itan sympathy among the women of the upper classes, 
raises funds for the depressed classes mission work and is 
generally a source of great strength and usefulness to the 
mission. The depressed classes mission at Bombay has 
in addition under its supervision a boarding house for 
the young of the depressed classes. Originally starting 
with the idea of only lodging young men of the depressed 
classes of the City of Bombay (who were allowed to go 
to their homes for meals twice a day) an.d giving boarding 
and lodging to such of the poor scholars from the 
mofussil as deserved it, the authorities were able to make 
regular arrangements in February 1909. There were at 
the close of 1910 twenty-one boarders,—three of whom 
were girls. 

In Poona a branch of the mission was started on the 
22nd June 1908. Dr. Mann—the Principal of the Agri¬ 
cultural College,. Poona—whose sympathies towards such 
liberal movements are as deep as they are active, is its 
President and Mr. A. K. Mudaliar—-a Madrasi—is its 
energetic Secretary. This branch has under it three 
schools imparting education to nearly 250 boys and girls 
of the depressed classes. The first anniversary of these 

was celebrated under the distinguished 
Pfe^si^ncy of H. HL the Gaekwar of Baroda. One episode 
in the history of this branch of the depressed classes 
mission is worth mention. The branch, like many other 
Indian organisations was suddenly confronted with heavy 
financial responsibilities in its very commencement. The 
Secretary appealed for funds to the public, and among 
them H. E. Sir George Clarke and the late Miss V. 
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Clarke. They were sorely grieved at the difficulties which 
the infant institution was put to and they decided to show 
their sympathy in an unmistakable way. Miss Clarke— 
whose accomplishments were both varied and great— 
would organise a Musical Concert in aid of the funds. 
Needless to say, this gracious act of the late Miss Clarke 
filled the empty coffers of the mission and chased away 
the worst fears of the workers; and no one felt the sudden 
cutting off of this young life—so full of hope and of 
promise—more than the young Mahar and Mang waifs 
whose lowly birth and poor condition had powerfully 
appealed to the tender heart of the young English lady. 
Affiliated to the Bombay depressed classes mission are 
branches for educational propaganda among the untouch¬ 
ables in Akola, Amraoti, Dapoli, Kolhapur, Indore, 
Mahableshwar, Manmad, Satara, Saswad and Thana. 

As for work in the Madras Presidency, there are only 
two or three places where anything like organised work 
is carried on. In the capital city of Madras itself the 
Association, which was started in January 1909 as a result 
of the labour of Mr. Shinde of Bombay, maintains two 
day schools—one at Yyasarapady with 55 pupils under 
2 qualified teachers and another at Perambur with 25 
scholars—as also two night schools with 50 adults attend¬ 
ing them. At Berhampore in the Ganjam District an 
attempt has been made in this direction but it is still in 
its initial stages. At Mangalore the District town of South 
Canara Mr. K. Ranga Rao—a Saraswat Brahman and a 
Brahmo by faith—has been labouring amidst the untoch- 
ables silently these fourteen years. Perhaps in respect of 
date his is the first Indian attempt at organised work 
among the depressed classes. The mission maintains the 
following institutions (1) a day school (2) a boarding 
house (3) an industrial institute and (4) a colony of 
panchama families. The day school had in 1910 on its 
rolls 57 boys and 12 girls; and the maximum number of 
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youths that can be admitted into the boarding house is 
eight. Among the courses of study in the school weaving 
is included. There are six looms under the supervision 
of an expert Christian weaver. The cloth turned out is 
sold at cost price to the Panchamas. It may be interest¬ 
ing to note here that certificates of merit were awarded 
for work done in this Industrial Institute by the Lahore 
Exhibition of 1909 and the Mysore Dusserah Exhibition. 
By far the most ambitious of the schemes is The 
Panchama Colony. 5 . It is well-known in what squalor 
and amidst what filth the lowest castes live, and Mr. 
Ranga Rao felt after fourteen years 5 experience that 
“mere elementary education and even training in 
industries cannot go a great way to improve the condition 
of these people, 55 and so he devised this scheme whereby 
he would divide a broad stretch of land, 26 acres in 
area, among Panchama tenants on Mulagersi tenure (the 
tenant acquires a perpetual and hereditary right in the 
land that cannot be defeated by the landlord at his will 
and pleasure.) There are already 18 such tenants, and 
four wells irrigate the land under cultivation. 

The work among the depressed classes in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces is on a different footing al¬ 
together. There the exceptional surroundings in which 
the population are placed and the presence of two pro¬ 
selytising religions, Sikhism and Arya Samaj—one of 
them virile, active, and aggressive—tend to give the work 
a religious cast. It is doubtful if it is anything beyond 
being a bold acceptance of the challenge thrown by 
Christianity—and even Mahomedanism. There is not 
much humanitarianism pure and simple underlying these 
movements. It is merely the propagation of the Faith 
that is the motive. 

All these activities of the various bodies in India—it 
must be admitted they are too few considering the vast¬ 
ness of the work lying ahead—have been supported by 
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a generous public. The depressed classes themselves are 
poor, and it behoves the well-to-do to render all the help 
they can, for the field of operations is immense, and “the 
cause,” as observed by H. E. Sir George Clarke, “is no 
less than the conferring of elementary rights of citizenship 
upon our fellow human beings who are banned by no 
fault of theirs.” 
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BY MR. G. A. NATES AN 


I T is difficult to conceive of an educated Indian who 
is not moved to sorrow “by the sight of 50 million 
people sunk in ignorance, poverty and contempt, branded 
as untouchables or unapproachables, treated as serfs 
and reduced to a state of moral degradation through 
the contempt and ill-treatment that they have received 
for the past 1,000 years.” No fair-minded man can 
contemplate for a moment the present condition of the 
depressed classes, without being forced to admit “that 
it is absolutely monstrous that a class of human beings 
with bodies similar to our own, with brains that can 
think and with hearts that can feel, should be perpetually 
condemned to a low life of utter wretchedness, servitude 
and mental and moral degradation, and that permanent 
barriers should be placed in their way that it should be 
impossible for them ever to overcome them and improve 
their lot.” Such a state of things, as was well observed 
by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, “is deeply revolting to our 
sense of justice.” 

No one can deny that at present, by a social arrange- 

* This is the full text of the Presidential Address delivered by 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, B-A*, Editor of the Indian Review , at 

the Second Session of the Depressed Classes Conference, held at 
Madras, on the 8th My, 1911. ? 
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ment which one might term as almost cruel, these 
unfortunate classes of people are, as it were, “hemmed 
in by a forced cordon which completely separates them 
not only from the superior classes but also from those 
accessories which are always so indispensable in a social 
organisation.” 

To an educated Indian whose heart overflows with 
sympathy for his suffering and sorrowing fellowmen, no 
sight is more sickening, more pathetic than that one-fifth 
of the entire population of this great land should vir¬ 
tually be condemned to lead a life of misery and distress. 
That these men and women and children, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, should be branded as 
untouchables, and at every moment of their lives made 
to feel that they are a degraded and inferior set of 
beings, is a state of things which no one can contemplate 
with equanimity. Nearly 60 millions of people as a class 
“gentle, docile, industrious, pathetically submissive,” 
even at the present day continue to be regarded with 
“the utmost contempt and scorn 1” Without them agri¬ 
culture would be impossibly, the economy of Indian life 
would be most seriously upset, and anything like an 
organized revolt by them on Western lines will un¬ 
doubtedly mean ruin to Indian society, \nd yet these 
people so useful, so serviceable, so indispensable, who 
toil day and night for the enrichment and the aggrandise¬ 
ment of the classes above them, are regarded as 
untouchables. “We may touch a dog, we may touch any 
other animal, but the touch of these human beings is 
pollution.” Speaking so far as Southern India is concer¬ 
ned, the depressed classes—the Pariahs as they are called 
—still suffer from disabilities of a most serious kind. 
They cannot use the common well nor even the common 
tank in some places. They toil hard and sweat under 
the sun the whole day, and they rightly complain, in 
these days of increased wages and prices, they get more 
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or less the same wages which they obtained 50 years 
ago. They are treated as if they have no right as 
labourers to claim what they consider as fair wages. 
There is nothing like the relation between master and 
servant, as we understand it nowadays. They live in 
wretched dwellings, have absolutely no idea of what 
comfort is and they have no one to treat them in times 
of sickness. It would be no exaggeration to say they are 
at present regarded more or less as chattel or as 
machines for making money, absolutely regardless of 
the fact that they are human beings. Hinduism which 
says with one breath that they belong to its fold, still 
seems to tell them that they are out of it, and even at 
the present day it is a matter of common occurrence in 
every village, even in some towns, that these Pariah^are 
made “to scurry off the road if a Hindu of a superior 
class comes along.” They are not admitted to the tem¬ 
ples and yet with what pathetic affection these people, 
oppressed, degraded and ill-used “cling to the Hinduism 
which flouts and outrages them.” This single circum¬ 
stance is enough to make every Indian realise the shame, 
the sorrow and the humiliation of the present state of 
things. The Christian converts among the depressed 
classes are treated in a quite different way. No wonder, 
therefore, that the active Christian missionaries have 
succeeded in dragging to their fold several thousands of 
the depressed classes. Can any Hindu with any decency 
and self-respect object to their conversion as Christian 
when under the pale of his own society they are treated 
as undesirable ? Is it any wonder that several of them 
“desert Hinduism for the Crescent or the Cross T 9 The 
treatment which the depressed classes have been hitherto 
receiving is certainly opposed to the true spirit of 
Hinduism. It is fatal to the great fundamental doctrine 
of Hinduism which proclaims the unity of the Supreme 
Soul. The great gurus of Hinduism have recognised the 
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injustice of the treatment meted out by the upper classes 
to those below them, and we read from time to time of 
generations back.” 

Latter-day reformers have also applied themselves to 
this question. Swami Dayanand Saraswati, Swami 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda 
have pleaded for the cause of the depressed classes. The 
fact that the fundamental principle of Hinduism, its chief 
boast and glory, recognise the unity of the Supreme Self, 
the fact that the great Gurus, like Sankara and Ramanuja, 
and latter-day religious reformers have from time to time 
proclaimed the equality of all classes and castes ought to 
make every Hindu feel for his less fortunate brethren and 
make him take a deep and abiding interest in their 
elevation and uplift. 

The outlook for the depressed classes is certainly hope¬ 
ful. The Theosophists, the Brahmo Samajists, the Arya 
Samajists, the Prarthana Samajists^ high class Hindus 
and the Christian missionaries are taking an active 
interest in their elevation. The work of the Depressed 
Classes Mission in Bombay and other parts of Western 
India, its work in our own city and in Mangalore 
is progressing. Several Hindus and more especially 
Brahmins, and I speak with special reference to Southern 
India, have established night schools for teaching the 
children of the depressed classes, and I know of several 
instances where Brahmin youngmen of the most orthodox 
caste are at the present most actively engaged in edu¬ 
cating them. The untouchables are being touched. The 
stigma is being removed. The first great step has been 
taken, and I have no doubt the movement is bound to 
succeed. There is not a politician in India worth his 
name who does not recognize the fact that there can be 
no true unity and solidarity among the Indian people, 
with 60 millians sunk in ignorance and in the depth of 
poverty and degradation. There is not a thoughtful 
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Indian who does not realize that there can be nothing 
like true nation-building in India so long as one-fifth of 
the entire population are denied social equality. 

British rule and English education have roused in us 
new aims, new aspirations, and all who are actively 
engaged in the great task of uplifting Indian are deeply 
alive to the fact that there can be no true uplift for the 
Indian nation unless and until the so-called depressed 
classes rise with them. It has now come to be recognized 
that the present condition of the depressed classes is “a 
blot on our social arrangements,” and if the present 
state of things is to be continued, we are preparing the 
way for national suicide. More hopeful than the recogni¬ 
tion by the upper classes of the urgent need for the 
elevation of the depressed classes is the consciousness 
of the latter of their present degraded position and their 
“protests made by them against the exclusiveness of 
latter-day Hinduism and against caste restrictions 
imposed on the lower orders.” We find traces of this 
protest even in the teachings of the Upanishads and we 
know very well that the great Buddha revolted against 
it. Sankara recognised the injustice and everybody is 
familiar with the story told of him that when he went to 
Benares to advocate his philosophy, he asked a Chandala 
who was going along the road to step aside. The 
Chandala is said to have replied, “My soul is as time, 
and my body of flesh and blood sprung from the same 
earth as thine. Why dost thou ask me to walk aside V 9 
Sankara is said to have replied, “Surely you are my 
Guru—Brahmin or Chandala.” And after saying this, 
the great philosopher, the beautiful; exponent of the 
Advaita philosophy, prostrated himself before him. 
Everybody also must be familiar with the stpi^ of Sree 
Ramanuj standing on the top of a tower crying aloud to 
the world that “if salvation was not to fee with the low 
and the degraded, to hell he would go.” Buddha protes- 
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ted the equality of human beings with no uncertain voice 
and he made latter-day Hindus to some extent change 
their attitude towards the lower classes. The bhakti or 
devotional school of Hinduism which has produced saints 
who are honoured and revered, pleaded the cause of the 
depressed classes as we call them now a days, and 
denounced “the dogma and formalism of religion and 
caste tyranny.’’ The stories of Rohidas, a shoe-maker ; 
Chocka mela, a Mahir ; Sena, a barber ; and of Nanda, 
the Pariah saint of Southern India, every Hindu listens 
to with respect and admiration, and they are “persons, 
who by their own saintliness, have earned an all-India 
reputation.” As the Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarker has 
said, “if the pages of the past history of Hinduism with 
reference to the treatment of the depressed classes are 
darkened by deep shades, let us not forget that the 
history has its lights also—lights obscured indeed by a 
variety of circumstances but still there, working in the 
present and showing in the present and showing that 
Hinduism in its best and purest aspects contains within 
itself elements favourable to the growth of the cause and 
mission which have for their object the elevation of the 
depressed classes. It is important to bear this in mind, 
because from the way in which this question of the 
depressed classes is sometimes handled, one is apt to 
suppose that it is only now that we are making an effort 
to raise them ; that the movements for their elevation 
are of our time, without any past going back to some 
ardent desire to improve their lot. Your last Conference, 
your last Meeting at Chidambaram and your Conference 
to-day is a proof of the awakening that has come in you. 
The first great difficulty which every reformer who 
labours for the good of others expriences is the difficulty 
of making the men for whom he works realize their 
condition and the need for reform. It is something that 
there are members of the depressed classes who feel 
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keenly about their own condition and are anxious for their 
elevation, and I have no doubt that, with the sympathy 
and support of enlightened princes like the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, of various high class, high-placed and influential 
Hindus who are advocating your cause in all parts of 
India, of the various reform movements that are plead¬ 
ing for your elevation, and of the many active organi¬ 
zations which I trust will grow large in numbers, actively 
engaged in giving you education and in ministering to 
your comforts, your cause is bound to make progress. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, in the matter of the 
elevation of the depressed classes, the Government has 
been more or less content with adopting the policy of 
laissez faire and that they have not adopted anything 
which can be called active measures for their elevation. 
As pointed out by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

<C A Government within easy reach of the latest thought, 
with unlimited moral and material resources, such as 
there is in India, should not remain content with simply 
asserting the equality of men under the common law and 
maintaining order, but must sympathetically see from 
time to time that the different sections of its subjects are 
provided with ample means of progress.” In the matter 
of providing them with wells and with a few tanks, in 
providing suitable buildings in congested quarters for 
their dwelling, in offering facilities for their education 
and in enabling them to acquire waste lands for culti¬ 
vation, I do think Government could take more active 
measures. 




